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EDITORIAL 


Public education in the field of juvenile delinquency and crime 
prevention is largely a neglected function in American life today, 
but in the light of increasing rates of juvenile delinquency concomi- 
tant with war conditions, it is an increasingly important one. The 
only national agency specifically devoted to this field is the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime with whose codperation the following 
materials have been prepared. 

The Society for the Prevention of Crime was organized on May 
14, 1877, and is this country’s oldest crime-prevention organization. 
Its prominent organizers included Peter Cooper (founder of Cooper 
Union), David J. Whitney, D. B. St. John Roosa, William P. Pren- 
tice, and George G. Wheelock. 

The purpose of the Society was originally expressed as follows: 


There are few persons outside of the police authorities who are aware of 
the character and extent of the ways and means which lie at the founda- 
tion of all crime. . . . To counteract these vile influences and to banish 
them, as far as possible, from the community is the object of this Society. 


The early history and activities of the Society were in a field and 
of a nature quite different from its present purposes; the sixty-five 
years of its existence have been devoted to campaigns against crime 
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of a more sensational and specific nature, in which criminological 
or sociological research played little or no part. 

When Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst accepted a pulpit (in The Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church) in New York City in 1880, he took 
an active interest in municipal and national affairs and in 1891 was 
elected President of the Society. He at once began a thorough survey 
of the “vice situation” in New York City, and his exceptionally 
vigorous campaign against police corruption and the forces that 
profited from its operation was characterized by many striking in- 
cidents. He preached a sermon, the echoes of which reverberated 
throughout the English-speaking world, denouncing the corrup- 
tion of the Tammany government of the City. The effect of his pro- 
nouncements was cyclonic in New York. He was called before a 
Grand Jury, but his charges against the police and other officials 
were held not sustained. Undaunted, Dr. Parkhurst set to work 
anew to gather material for another inquiry. With detectives and 
by his own individual efforts and observations he began a tour of 
all the places of ill repute to which he could gain access, penetrating 
the notorious “Tenderloin” district to gather evidence of violations 
of the excise, antigambling, and social laws. The results of his in- 
quiry were given to the public in another stirring sermon. He was 
again summoned before the Grand Jury, and this time he so con- 
vinced them of the correctness of his charges that the jury found 
indictments and a presentment charging the police with collecting 
blackmail in New York amounting to $7,000,000 a year. 

A drastic shake-up followed in the Police Department. The re- 
form fight went on; the clergyman remained firm in the face of a 
wave of denunciation from entrenched political and underworld . 
forces. The Chamber of Commerce finally participated in the fight, 
adopting a resolution calling for a legislative investigation of the 
conditions disclosed by the Society. The Lexow Committee (created 
by the State legislature) was the result. The five volumes of evidence 
collected by this Committee are considered by many to be the best 
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composite representation of a metropolitan underworld ever made. 
In the face of these disclosures, Richard Croker, once famous as 
leader of Tammany Hall, quit. 

For many years since that memorable inquiry the Society’s activi- 
ties were limited to local forays against specific criminal acts brought 
to its attention by the citizens of the City. 

However, the Society more recently decided to devote its major 
energies to the field of juvenile and adolescent crime, believing that 
research into the causation of crime among youth and the sponsor- 
ship of legislative and administrative reforms will yield significant 
results in reducing criminality in these age groups. 

In October 1940 Benjamin M. Day, former Commissioner of Im- 
migration of the Port of New York, was elected President of the 
Society. In February 1941 Paul Blanshard, well known as lecturer, 
journalist, and author, and former Commissioner of Accounts of 
New York City, became its Executive Director; in the summer of 
that year, Edwin J. Lukas, a member of the New York bar for many 
years, became Research Associate, and, more recently, Associate 
Director. Among the Society’s present governing Board of Directors 
are the following: Elliott R. Brown, Mrs. Yorke Allen, Viola W. 
Bernard, Eugene C. Carder, Daniel E. Costigan, Benjamin M. Day, 
Henry D. Frost, Jansen K. Hoornbeek, J. Edward Lumbard, Jr., 
Austin H. MacCormick, Douglas T. Newbold, Millard L. Robin- 
son, Albert E. Roraback, John E. Scarff, William Jay Schieffelin, 
George H. Sibley, R. Emerson Swart, Walter N. Thayer, 3rd, Fred- 
eric M. Thrasher, Frederic Underwood, and Benjamin F. Wyland. 

Three studies have been recently made by Mr. Blanshard and Mr. 
Lukas, and published by the Society: The Adolescents’ Court Prob- 
lem (September 1941, 67 pages), first of the series, affords a general 
picture of adolescent crime and its handling in New York City; 
Probation and Psychiatric Care for Adolescent Offenders (January 
1942, 99 pages) covers the character of probation and psychiatric 
services given to adolescents in the then experimental Adolescents’ 
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Court, the treatment afforded such adolescents in hospitals, deten- 
tion, and correctional institutions, the incidence of recidivism dur- 
ing the postparole period, and the machinery now used for handling 
adolescent girls. It presents a constructive program for the improve- 
ment of such services, and advocates a plan for the establishment of 
a city-wide court for adolescents. A Centralized Court with Central- 
ized Detention for Adolescent Offenders (March 1942, 15 pages) 
was published as part of its efforts to secure the best possible pretrial 
and presentence detention facilities for adolescent offenders in New 
York City. It offers a simple blueprint for improved detention in 
conjunction with a centralized Youth Court, advocating effective 
segregation and constructive recreation. 

In the near future the Society hopes to publish a fourth study on 
the “Woman Offender,” focusing upon the relationship between 
recidivist prostitution and mental deficiency or disorder, and offer- 
ing a program directed toward the earlier discovery and more in- 
tensive training and treatment of offenders. 

In addition to these activities the Society publishes monthly 
Crime News and Feature Service, available to and now utilized by 
newspapers throughout the country. Its editorial board is composed 
of nationally known scholars in the field of criminology, sociology, 
penology, and psychiatry. Articles and editorials on current crime 
situations, relating to the little understood (among the lay public) 
problem of crime causation, have been widely read through this 
medium of dissemination. Through research and education the 
Society hopes to focus attention and thinking on the problems of 
delinquency. 

The Society also took an active part in procuring an amendment 
to the Federal statutes which now allow first offenders, who have 
satisfactory probation records, to be inducted into the Army. 

The Society and Tue Journat are deeply indebted to Mr. Edwin 
J. Lukas for arranging with the authors for the preparation of the 
articles which appear on the following pages. 











THE JUVENILE COURT IN WARTIME 


GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM 


As the trend from peace to war becomes more pronounced, we in 
the Juvenile Court will begin to observe some of the effects upon 
children. As yet there is no great change in our contacts, but in 
scattered instances we are becoming more aware of the deep impli- 
cations of this world-shaking event upon individual human beings 
during their more impressionable years. 

Even fairly well-adjusted youngsters feel the increased tensions. 
A young mother was telling me about her nine-year-old daughter 
who was listening with her to the radio broadcast of the first draft 
lottery. The mother suddenly became aware that her anxieties were 
being absorbed and magnified by the child as she vaguely realized 
how “Daddy” was involved in all of this new and strange procedure. 
With every one forced to make frequent, drastic readjustments, 
children already weakened or maladjusted are likely to need more 
help to meet their particular problems. 

A case in point is that of a sixteen-year-old boy we shall identify 
as Saul. He received a serious head injury in a fall during infancy 
and has been highly nervous thereafter. He is a bright boy, and 
his academic achievements have been better than average. He is 
an avid reader of articles in the newspapers dealing with the inter- 
national situation, and his devoutly Jewish household had been 
chagrined by his prediction that Hitler would defeat France. His 
father interpreted this prediction as pro-Nazi sympathy, which the 
boy denied. The situation grew increasingly tense. The arguments 
lasted for days. The eventual occupation of France heightened the 
conflict in the home. Finally, the father referred Saul to the Juvenile 
Court because the boy had got beyond his control. During these 
arguments, Saul threw a plate at his sister, a chair at his brother, and 
threatened his mother with a knife. It was realized after investiga- 
tion and study that the lad is a psychopathic personality. Satisfactory 
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social relationships, even in normal times, will be difficult for him. 
Arrangements were made with an uncle to give him carefully 
chosen employment in his business in another town. Saul has gone 
to live in his uncle’s home where the atmosphere is not so tense, 
where he has a better chance to live through a period that might 
otherwise destroy him. 

In another instance, an American citizen of Italian birth, who had 
served in the United States Army in World War I, complained that 
a sixteen-year-old boy had beaten him while his father held him. 
Investigation revealed a history of dissension between the two fam- 
ilies, although both families were respected and got along satis- 
factorily with other neighbors. Much of the difficulty seemed to 
stem from a dislike of the complainant’s nationality by his neighbor, 
a dislike that was heightened by Italy’s participation in the war. 
This neighbor encouraged his sixteen-year-old son in his prejudice. 
The lad had called the man of Italian birth by the despised name of 
“Dago,” and a crisis was reached when actual assault was made by 
the boy and his father on the complainant. Cases like this can never 
be treated lightly. Inflicting bodily injury has serious implications 
and may be followed by grave consequences. In time of war such a 
matter takes on additional importance, for our national unity must 
be guarded carefully. 

In meeting such problems, it is not enough for the court to im- 
pose restraints. It is necessary to stimulate a wholesome, constructive 
recognition of the contributions of foreign culture that mothered 
us, of the need for united loyalty to the country where we live and 
work and belong./Regardless of the boat in which we or our an- 
cestors came to this country, we are all now in the same boat and 


must pull together. / 


How is the juvenile court to accomplish this desirable adjustment 
in an adolescent boy? Surely not by having him appear in court in 
the presence of a room full of people and hear the judge wax elo- 
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quent on the subject, with emphasis on the dire consequences of 
any deviations. The court, like other human agencies, must keep in 
mind and in practice the way in which human beings are affected 
by each other. The guiding principle may be summed up in the 
words of Dr. Healy: 

What, more than anything else, has made all of us what we are in our 
behavior tendencies has been our life experiences in contacts with other 
people—first in our family life and later outside. Our own studies of of- 
fenders show this clearly enough. Economic deprivations, bad environ- 
mental conditions in the physical sense, all count for little compared to 
what is built up through reactions of the individual to other persons. In 
terms of deeply felt frustrations, or hostilities, or of identifications with 
someone else through which suggestions of criminality are readily ac- 
cepted, we discover the destructive forces which, active within the indi- 
vidual, tend to make criminal conduct. Any efficient reconstructive 
process must be based likewise on sound psychological principles. 


A juvenile court has a unique opportunity to put such a principle 
into practice. I believe the juvenile court represents one of the great- 
est advances in human relationships under the law since the days of 
Magna Charta some seven centuries ago. In keeping with our own 
Declaration of Independence and Constitution of the United States, 
it embodies the significance and the dignity of the human being. It 
represents the sound, progressive thinking of our modern social life 
and may point the way for a more understanding and constructive 
treatment of adult behavior problems. In order for the philosophy 
of a juvenile court to reach the particular child in trouble, the way 
in which the court contact is handled is of the essence. It is not only 
what is said but what is done and how it is done that is important. 

Of course, no stereotyped, formalized procedures would work for 
all courts and all children. Fortunately, the juvenile court is not 
rigidly circumscribed legally by form, but is broadly directed to 
inquire into the best interests of the child and the welfare of the 
state, and to shape its orders accordingly. This mandate allows the 
greatest flexibility possible under the law, enabling the court to 
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exercise its far-reaching powers on behalf of society as each case dis- 
closes the need of the particular child. 

Thus juvenile courts are sharply distinguished from criminal 
courts. They have an entirely different origin and philosophy. In- 
stead of utilizing ordeals or private vengeance as in an earlier period, 
society today through the criminal courts proceeds to try one of its 
accused members for a specific offense and to mete out appropriate 
punishment. In juvenile courts we have the modern adaptation of 
the old power of the English chancellor to act as parens patriae for 
the immature and helpless. There is no trial, no defendant, no sen- 
tence. Instead there is an inquiry by the court into the best interest 
of the child, and disposition varies as the needs of the child vary. At 
common law the application of criminal law did not begin until the 
age of seven. By modern legislation, in keeping with present-day 
standards of school attendance, labor practices, and social develop- 
ments, the age has been raised until in about half of our States it is 
eighteen or over, though not exclusively that for all offenses. By 
careful adherence to the centuries-old philosophy of the parental 
responsibility of the state, the administration of the juvenile court, 
acting as a court of equity, can be kept free from confusion with the 
also old but distinctly different philosophy of the criminal courts. 

In a judicial setup the public should be assured that fundamental 
rights of person, of family, of society itself will not be dealt with 
arbitrarily, bureaucratically, without fair hearing of all parties con- 
cerned, without opportunity for appeal to a higher tribunal for cor- 
rection of palpable errors. The orderly development of the law over 
a long period of years both in England and in the United States has 
handed down to us a richness of human experience to be applied to 
our modern needs. In a democracy the judge who swears to see right 
and justice done to the lowly as well as to those of high estate, to the 
handicapped as well as to the more fortunately placed, to children 
as well as to adults has a position of great power. This rich heritage 


and power can be fully applied by the judge for the guidance of the 
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child and the protection of the community. No other governmental 
setup has such rich and profound possibilities for effective service to 
children in trouble. 

Any disappointments with the progress of the juvenile court, 
therefore, are not traceable to the legal position and power of such 
tribunals, to their underlying philosophy and ideals, nor to their 
singularly advantageous heritage. Any shortcomings are traceable 
in part at least to the human element in their administration and to 
the degree of public understanding and support. 

The year 1939 marked the fortieth anniversary of the first juvenile 
court in the United States. If life begins at forty the juvenile court 
is just coming into its own. Certainly any one really familiar with 
the administration of such courts throughout the country must be 
aware that we have only scratched the surface of their possibilities. 
With high ideals, with important goals of conserving the future of 
America, surely we who have the privilege of serving children 
should strive thoughtfully to put philosophy into living practice 
even “in every little thing we do,” and especially in a time when 
conservation of human resources may be lost sight of in our more 
emphasized conservation of material resources for the war effort. 


The case of sixteen-year-old Ruth may be useful in illustrating 
the opportunities of a juvenile court for constructive, personal con- 
tacts. Ruth is but one of an increasing number of girls who are being 
referred to the Juvenile Court as delinquent. The war situation con- 
tributed in making more difficult the solution of her problem, 
which arose from another cause. She is a refined, sensitive girl, of 
superior intelligence (I.Q. 130), who has been well reared in an 
atmosphere of culture in the home of adoptive parents. To all 
appearances the girl and her home life have been normal in all 
respects. Both the girl and the adoptive mother are deeply attached 
to the adoptive father. They have relied a good deal on his wisdom 
and judgment, and they have missed his companionship and affec- 
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tion since he has been recalled to the Navy as a reserve officer. Dur- 
ing the adoptive father’s absence, his wife revealed that Ruth had 
been adopted by them as a baby. The knowledge of her true status 
was a tremendous shock to this girl, coming as it did in late ado- 
lescence. She reacted by buying a supply of clothing on the adoptive 
mother’s charge account, leaving town, and trying to establish a 
new life for herself in a housework job. After several weeks’ absence, 
she was located by the police, whereupon she defiantly refused to 
go home and was referred to the Juvenile Court as a runaway. 

As she was brought to the Detention Home, it was essential that 
the Court’s initial contacts with her be made with great care. In the 
receiving department she was met by a trained nurse in uniform 
who set her at ease and without a lot of questions showed a quiet 
interest in her comfort and well-being. There was immediately a 
professional atmosphere apparent even to such a sensitive and emo- 
tionally upset child as Ruth. This atmosphere generated confidence. 

The probation officer assigned to help Ruth began learning the 
girl’s background as a clue to the girl herself and as a means to help 
the child. Both Ruth and her adoptive mother revealed a need for 
the adoptive father at this crisis in their relationship. The woman 
was stunned by Ruth’s reaction to her revelation, did not know 
what to do about it, and wished for her husband’s counsel. Ruth 
also felt that if the adoptive father were at home he could help and 
she would feel better. 

The whole report of the probation officer was prepared and pre- 
sented to me a day before the hearing, giving me an opportunity for 
unhurried reading and reflective consideration. On the day of the 
hearing, I talked the problem over with the probation officer in 
the courtroom and then invited Ruth’s teacher and her pastor to 
come in and give me the benefit of their views. 

Our courtroom is more like a judge’s chambers, with a desk for 
the clerk, the stenographer, and myself, and six additional chairs. 
In such an informal, dignified setting, all of us are aware of the 
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seriousness of the occasion: a child’s future is at stake. There is no 
incentive for pompous speeches, no chance for miserable embarrass- 
ment. After those working with me had discussed the matter with 
me, they were seated and Ruth’s adoptive mother was asked to come 
in. Without her child or a general audience present, she could talk 
freely of her innermost feelings and thoughts. There was an earnest- 
ness to meet the needs of a loved one, a desire for help. As the 
mother went out of the courtroom, I went out through another 
door to sit down with Ruth in a small room off the courtroom. 

There are no pictures on the walls, no furnishings except two or 
three chairs; here the child was without any distractions, without a 
feeling of being on exhibition, as might have been the case in a 
room full of people. There was not the embarrassment of hearing in 
a public setting about any shortcomings of her parents or of herself. 
There was not a heightening of insecurity, of not belonging, of a 
lack of personal significance. On the contrary, Ruth knew I was 
busy and yet was taking the time to sit down with her and discuss 
her problems with her. In a sense, there was, without the necessity 
of saying so, a belief developed on her part that people do care about 
her, that she does amount to something, that it is of importance not 
only to her but to others that she get along all right. 

It was a delicate moment. Since she showed hesitation in express- 
ing herself, I said to her, “When you go to see your doctor, you tell 
him what you know and feel, don’t you?” With a quick smile she 
said, “Yes, of course.” “It is the same with me, Ruth; if you tell us, 
we may be better able to help you.” For a moment, I was on trial. 
She was looking me over. Could she trust me? If I pass that test, she 
will tell me what she has really hidden from others. We begin to 
establish a mutual basis of respect and consideration. Such a child 
in trouble needs a helping hand, so to speak, to walk upon firmer 
ground. 

In Ruth’s case, a child-guidance clinic has been asked to help the 
adoptive mother and the adoptive daughter to rebuild their relation- 
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ship. Through this means, Ruth is being aided to adjust herself to 
the reality of her true status. This process is still in progress. A false 
or harsh move anywhere along the line might complicate or de- 
stroy the possible adjustment. 

In such private interviews with the child I do my best not to be 
soft or sentimental but to speak as one human being to another, 
with frankness, firmness, sincerity, and knowledge of the strong 
and the weak points of the situation. The child usually responds in 
kind to such an approach and desires to do his part, “to be a member 
of the team,” to bring about a better situation for himself, for his 
family, and for the community. Even when the plan decided upon 
causes concern and anguish, the child will respond favorably if he 
is convinced of the essential fairness of it all. 

We as judges should be most careful not to deliver ourselves of 
speeches on general virtues, not to wisecrack, nor to make people 
unnecessarily uncomfortable. Humility, in the sense of selflessness 
and devotion of all our energies to the real task at hand, makes us 
better judges. 

The judge has the opportunity to marshal the best the community 
has to offer in the solution of a child’s problem, giving strength, 
purpose, and direction to the future planning. He becomes to the 
child, as do others by his support and sanction, a haven of under- 
standing, protection, and guidance. The judge, in short, has the 
opportunity to provide a ministry of justice that fulfills the philoso- 
phy and ideals of a juvenile court. 


For Richard, the war also brought out the need for help. At the 
age of fourteen he was referred to the Court as a truant. He was a 
good-looking boy, polite and of pleasing personality. The probation 
officer described him as “appearing typical of everything that is 
wholesome and clean.” Tests revealed normal intelligence. His 
home was clean but in bad repair; the family had moved into this 
home recently because the rent was cheap, due to its undesirable 
location. The father had died several years ago, leaving the mother 
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with the responsibility of rearing eight children; Richard was the 
sixth child. Richard frankly admitted his failure to attend school 
and his reason. The four oldest boys in the family were in the armed 
services. The only other boy at home besides Richard was a sixteen- 
year-old lad whose earnings of eleven dollars weekly provided the 
family’s total income. Richard believed he should stop school and 
was looking for work to help in the support of his mother and two 
little sisters. His mother wanted him to finish school, but admitted 
the family sometimes did not have enough to eat. 

Again with Richard the Court in its contacts attempted to recog- 
nize him as a human being with a real problem. Glaring at him and 
demanding arbitrarily that he “obey the law” would not have 
reached him. At our request, the Red Cross willingly undertook to 
try to make some adjustment of income. Richard is going back to 
school with his problem off his mind. 

Sometimes the war situation has little connection with a child’s 
delinquency but is offered as an excuse. An emotionally unstable 
adolescent girl involved in the past in sex delinquency was reported 
to the Juvenile Court by the USO and the Travelers Aid Society for 
loafing about the railroad station and the USO headquarters, ob- 
viously “on the make” for soldiers. The girl rationalized her be- 
havior thus: “I only wanted to do something for my country. I felt 
sorry for the soldiers.” 


The war situation has resulted in having the Juvenile Court called 
upon for new services to boys who have been under its care. 

The first of these new services involves young men who, in the 
past, have been brought to the Court’s attention as delinquents and 
have done well on probation. Developing a spirit of patriotism, they 
volunteer for service to their country in the armed forces, and of 
course are asked by the recruiting officers if they have ever been 
arrested. Most of them are honest enough to admit that they have 
been, and then come to the Juvenile Court to ask if the Court will 
prevent their acceptance in service. 
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These boys come in with all sorts of anxieties. Their effort to en- 
list is usually the most important act in their lives to them. They 
have a sudden, graphic realization that an individual must face the 
consequences of his behavior. These lads are grave and serious. 

At once the Court workers find the problem of human relation- 
ship. The boy wonders what kind of report the Juvenile Court will 
send to the recruiting officer concerning him. He may resent the 
Juvenile Court if he is not accepted. He may see the Juvenile Court 
as the impeding obstacle between him and his ambition to serve 
his country. 

The boy’s past troubles and his adjustment are discussed with 
him. The Court officer explains what report he will honestly be able 
to make to the recruiting office. 

The large majority of these young men have been accepted by the 
armed services after discussion between Court workers and recruit- 
ing officers, and juvenile delinquencies are not being held against 
the boys if they have made a good adjustment after their trouble. 

The other new service growing out of the war situation involves 
young men who have been sent home from the Army and Navy 
training centers as unsuited to service. Boys who have been Court 
wards in the past are being referred back to us by the Red Cross for 
whatever help we can give them. They are not only “rejected” ; they 
are also dejected. They are embarrassed to meet their friends, to call 
former employers. They have a feeling of frustration. They are un- 
happy. They may revert to delinquency unless we can offer sugges- 
tions for constructive activity, particularly something tied in with 
the war effort. 


Certain offenses have taken on a new significance as a result of 
the war situation and, correspondingly, children who commit them 
are presenting different problems than if they had been involved in 
such delinquency in the past. One such example is tire or auto 
stealing. 
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Previously, tire stealing was not uncommon to juvenile delin- 
quents. In the past boys stole tires from auto-accessory stores or from 
cars, usually for the purpose of getting spending money. They stole 
tires as they stole tools, or coal, or scrap, or anything that could be 
turned into cash. 

Today tire stealing is not only “stealing”; it is an unpatriotic act. 
The general public regards it more seriously than in the past and is 
disturbed when it occurs. Children themselves are aware of its 
added significance. Many who may not have hesitated in the past 
balk now. When a boy does resort to stealing tires, we usually find 
we are dealing with a child whose problem is more serious than 
the average. 

Another example is that of situations involving social conflicts. 
Sectional and racial differences, which had been smoldering for 
years among students of one of the city’s largest high schools, sud- 
denly flared up and were reported in the newspapers as “near riots.” 
Boys roamed the streets in groups, both for mutual protection and 
to waylay others. Several boys were beaten, and the gangs rapidly 
developed into two opposing mobs. Violence on a big scale was 
threatened, and the police were energetic in bringing in as many 
ringleaders as they could apprehend. The parents of those appre- 
hended were personally interviewed and their assurances secured 
for the proper conduct of their boys for the period of the investiga- 
tion. A joint statement was issued to the public by the superintend- 
ent of schools and myself to the effect that we, “together with a 
group of public-spirited citizens, are now engaged in making 
a thorough study of the problem in order to eliminate all evidence 
of friction in the community, so that there may be a united spirit 
as American citizens.” Also, that “any unlawful acts specifically 
brought to the attention of the Court will be investigated to correct 
the behavior of those involved.” | 

The committee met several times and aired the differences that 
had developed. Full codperation was secured from each group in 
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recognition of the need of adjusting these differences in terms of 
national unity and fair play. At a special school assembly it was 
pointed out by school authorities that our enemies would probably 
be pleased with the disunity the students’ behavior was promoting, 
and the lads were deeply impressed by this approach. A thorough 
investigation of each specific case of violence preceded Court hear- 
ings, which were conducted in the manner previously described. 
In this way we were given the opportunity of reaching directly all 
the boys involved. As two former antagonists sat with me in our 
little room, each came to recognize the other as a fellow human 
being, as a fellow American. They shook hands and reached an 
appreciation of each other. The parents reached a similar conclu- 
sion. It was a most heart-warming experience, pointing to possibili- 
ties of human approaches toward reconciliation of much greater 
differences, which in the old world are causing unhappiness and 
death to millions. 

We in America must be sure there is no black-out of tolerance in 
our midst. Even when the acute stage has been reached it is possible 
to meet the danger. It is far better, of course, for the public to be on 
the alert and to see that prompt action is taken to meet early evi- 
dences of this un-American destructive spirit. We should bend every 
effort so that the experience of war will bring us all closer again, 
rather than tear us apart. 

To conserve human resources as well as natural resources, to pre- 
pare for the future of America in keeping with its destiny, we who 
come in contact with children must hold fast to the essential verities 
of human relationship. Today we have an important share in our 
war program to keep for ourselves a free America and to deliver 
others from the enslavement of a dictator. But in the future it will 
be the job of today’s children, who will be the citizens of the next 
generation, to keep America free. It is the responsibility of those of 
us who come in contact with children to treat them and their prob- 
lems the way we would expect them to treat others later—to treat 
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them so that they will have realized from childhood the dignity and 
the significance of human beings. 

The implications of a world war for the troubled children who 
will be tomorrow’s citizens emphasize the fundamental soundness 
of the philosophy of the juvenile court. They are a challenge to the 
administration of the law, to its interpreters, and to the community. 





Gustav L. Schramm is judge of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 





It is necessary that each community know the needs of its children and 
expend its maximum effort on their behalf. Volunteers should be enlisted 
and trained for service in clinics, playgrounds, settlement houses, and 
agencies of every kind, to the extent to which their services can be truly 
useful. This requires planning in every community. It also involves the 
return to a far more positive policy on the part of Federal agencies in re- 
spect to the mobilization of civilians to meet community needs. 

Where additional appropriations are necessary, and the community, 
whether town or city, cannot meet the cost, the Federal Government has 
an interest and an obligation. 

In a country fighting for its life and for its liberty, we do not fear to 
make vast expenditures to prepare and arm our men. Those expenditures 
are not comparable to the sacrifice in lives that our citizens must make 
day after day on the field of battle. The children of today will have to 
build the future on what our armed forces achieve in battle. They also 
will have to bear their part of the financial burdens that this war imposes. 
They have a right to be given every opportunity to start their task with 
maximum physical, emotional, and spiritual strength. 


(Reprinted from an article by Judge Justine Wise Pollier in the newspaper, PM, for Septem- 
ber 22, 1942.) 




















WARTIME JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN ENGLAND 
AND SOME NOTES ON ENGLISH JUVENILE COURTS 


MARGERY FRY 


There has been a definite growth of juvenile delinquency in Eng- 
land and Wales during the three years of war. It is too soon yet to 
assign this increase to its exact causes; probably a multiplicity of 
factors are active: evacuations, absence of parents in war work, the 
upset of domestic life by “shelter nights,” and, perhaps most of 
all, the general overexcitement, anxiety, and destructiveness of war 
mentality. The increase is, as has been said, grave. But the govern- 
ment is taking the best of all possible measures to meet it by the 
encouragement of all the agencies that care for the leisure-time 
welfare of children. From these Youth Councils we may hope for 
constructive educational work long after the stress of war years has 
ceased to claim its victims amongst the youth of our country. 

The system of English courts is a constant surprise to the foreigner 
—even to the foreigner who is so closely related by cultural descent 
as the American. It is hard to tell whether their surprise is greater 
that England should be content to leave so large a share of the ad- 
ministration of justice to unpaid, untrained “justices of the peace,” 
or that thousands of citizens should be found not only willing but 
eager to perform these duties. Perhaps the latter cause of astonish- 
ment may be diminished by the reflection that the love of even a 
little dignity and power is deepseated in human nature. 

There are well over a thousand “courts of summary jurisdiction” 
—sometimes, most unfortunately, called “police courts”’—in Eng- 
land and Wales. For each of them there is a bench of justices, except 
for a few courts—those of London and of a small number of very 
large towns—where one paid “stipendiary” magistrate has the same 
power that two lay justices would possess, and sits to hear cases 
alone. 
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Appeals from these summary courts, and charges which are too 
grave for their jurisdictions are tried either at the Quarter Sessions 
of the justices for the whole county, or at Assizes before the regular 
judges who go round the country on circuit, hearing cases at the 
county towns. But in the case of a great number of the offenses for 
which the accused person has a right to trial before a judge and jury 
—‘“indictable offenses’—he may, if he desires it, be heard by the 
summary court without delay; actually in more than four out of 
five cases this is the choice he makes. 

The justices are supplied by their clerks with the legal knowledge 
they cannot themselves claim, but in many cases one or another of 
them will himself be a lawyer; the chairman of the whole body for 
the county is so invariably. This system, so essentially English with 
its insistence on unpaid service and the participation of the private 
citizen in the work of government, is not one that could possibly be 
transplanted to another country. But it may be worth while to dwell 
upon some of the reasons, beyond that of mere antiquity, which 
would make us in England hesitate to change it for a completely 
professional one. For one thing, a cranky, ill-tempered, or preju- 
diced magistrate (and such are to be found in every country!) 
does much less harm as one of a group than if he were sitting alone 
with no one to debate his decisions; “two heads are better than one, 
even if they be but sheep” runs the old proverb. 

For another the benches, though still too apt to be the preserve of 
the district notables, are becoming more and more representative 
of the whole people. The appointments of women and of “labor” 
justices have, since the last war, done much to widen their under- 
standing of the more human interests involved in their work. It may 
be counted, moreover, as much in the interest of a sound adminis- 
tration of justice that so many thousands of ordinary citizens are in 
constant touch with its problems and its routine. Some three thou- 
sand of the magistrates belong to a voluntary association that exists 
to further the efficiency of the courts and that exercises a very dis- 
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tinct influence in proposing new legislation and discussing methods 
of treatment of offenders, the control of liquor licenses, and other 
matters within their jurisdiction. They are particularly eager about 
questions of juvenile delinquency and probation. 

It is perhaps in the children’s courts that the advantages of the 
system of lay justices show most. Two or three sit together, except 
in London (where two women can make a court): one must be a 
man, one “as far as practicable” a woman. The representation of the 
points of view of the two sexes is an advantage. Often a woman will 
take the lead in dealing with girls or young children, a man will 
deal with the older boys. But the bench will always act together in 
its final decisions. 

To an American the procedure in these courts will seem rather 
formal. Whether the case is a truancy one, a charge of committing 
an offense, or an attempt to prove that a child is beyond control or 
needs care or protection, the methods of proof, though not neces- 
sarily the forms of words used, are as rigid as in the adult courts. 
No report must be made by the Probation Officer before the case has 
been heard; no secondhand evidence is allowed; unless the child, 
on the advice of his parents, chooses to give evidence on his own 
default he is not sworn, nor can he be asked any incriminating 
questions. Of course, a great many children cheerfully admit their 
offense at once. They usually show great exactness and anxiety to 
have the matter put quite rightly. “No, I’’ad the knives and the pens 
and Billy ’e only ’ad one knife” is the sort of eager correction they 
proffer. 

Children rarely seem abashed by the court. “Young persons”— 
between fourteen and seventeen—are much more conscious of 
embarrassment. One cheerful creature, a care or protection case, 
brought her skipping rope into my court, and gaily skipped whilst 
her future was being decided. A little boy, writing his first letter 
from the country to the probation officer, filled the paper with rows 
of “kisses” with the inscription “some for the magistrates.” When 
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the actual decision is arrived at (conviction is a word not used in the 
juvenile court), the procedure followed resembles closely that of 
the American courts. There is frequently a remand for medical and 
psychological enquiry, there are anxious conferences with the pro- 
bation officer, and with the parents, and the real work of caring for 
the child begins. Periodically the probation officers meet the justices, 
giving them details of how the cases are progressing, of those of their 
charges who have finished their time of probation, and so forth. 
These conferences are of great help to both sides. 





Margery Fry is former chairman of one of London’s juvenile courts and is widely known 
as a writer and speaker on delinquency and penal reform. Miss Fry has been a recent visitor 
to the United States, where she addressed a conference of the National Probation Association 
in New Orleans. She made the trip to this country in a small boat, once a German vessel. 





The wartime rise in juvenile delinquency is not confined to New York 
City. J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, re- 
ported yesterday that delinquency everywhere was “mounting rapidly, 
and unless we all do our jobs better we can expect another era of lawless- 
ness such as swept the country after the last war.” 

Hoover’s report was read by Hugh Clegg, assistant director of the FBI, 
at the 49th annual convention of the International Association of Chief of 
Police at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


(Reprinted from the newspaper, PM, for September 22, 1942.) 











COPING WITH WARTIME DELINQUENCY 


ELEANOR T. GLUECK 


There seems to be no need at this time to press home the fact that 
juvenile delinquency has been increasing since Pearl Harbor. On 
every hand evidence to this effect is pouring in. For example, com- 
mitments to the Massachusetts State correctional schools are on the 
increase. At the Shirley School in February 1942, there were two and 
one-third times as many boys committed as in the same month in 
1941; one and one-half times as many boys were committed to the 
Lyman School during this particular month; and a little over twice 
as many girls were sent to the Lancaster School. These schools are 
full to overflowing, a condition that has not existed for some years, 
and the same is true of the Massachusetts State reformatories. Other 
evidences of increasing delinquency are reflected in some recent 
findings concerning runaways made by the Travelers Aid Society 
of Boston, who report that there were twice as many runaways in 
January and February 1942 as in the corresponding months a year 
ago; while in March 1942 there were three times the number of 
runaways as in the corresponding month of 1941. From a report 
just completed by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and the Massachusetts Child Council of families 
who are under S.P.C.C. supervision, it is evident that there is an in- 
crease in delinquency from 14.8 per cent among all families handled 
in 1941 to 22.6 per cent in the group of families recently studied in 
which the children were left without parental supervision. 

An increase in crimes among boys in the Felony Court in New 
York City has recently been noted and Magistrate Morris Rothen- 
berg has commented that, “There seems to be a crime wave of young 
boys. Last week there was a number of youthful defendants in court 
charged with serious crimes. Some of these boys have been in the 
Children’s Court. This is not just accidental. A serious investigation 
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should be made by the police.”* From Los Angeles comes a report 
that “numerous Los Angeles high-school boys today are committing 
acts of violence against fellow students and adults to an extent never 
reached heretofore. Many more criminal complaints are being filed 
against offenders. The juvenile delinquency trend under wartime / 
conditions is becoming more and more pronounced.” 

Recently the United States Children’s Bureau, in preparation for 
the meeting of the Commission on Children in Wartime, made a 
comparison of juvenile court statistics for 30 courts located in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, comparing these with statistics of the 
previous year. An increase in juvenile delinquency cases was re- 
ported by 22 courts and a decrease by 8 courts. In the 22 courts that 
reported an increase, the per cent ranged from 2 to 110; in 11 of these 
the increase was 20 per cent or more. Although it is probable that 
there are other explanations for these apparent increases than war- 
time pressures, it nevertheless must be accepted as a significant fact 
that other explanations would not account for all of the increase.’ 

The flood tide has not yet been reached and whether we can stem 
it will depend first on our understanding of the causes of the rise, 
and secondly on how rapidly and effectively we can marshal com- 
munity resources toward curbing the antisociality that flourishes on 
wartime confusions and dislocations. 

The situation in this country is rapidly paralleling that in England 
where in the first year of war the number of children under 14 con- 
victed of offenses was 41 per cent larger than in the previous year. 
Although indices of increasing juvenile crime vary in different parts 
of our country from 20 to 60 per cent, and exact estimates are im- 
possible, there is no doubt that the trend is upward. 


*The New York Times, April 5, 1942. 
* This statement was made in a Los Angeles newspaper by Mr. Alfred A. Blanchard, super- 
visor of Boys’ Welfare Centers for the Los Angeles City School System and chairman of the 
Board of Education's Alertness to Delinquency Committee, March 9, 1942. 

*Information contained in a letter from Miss Elsa Castendyck, Director, Child Guidance 
Division, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C., May 7, 1942. 
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It is also being evidenced from sporadic and informal reports of 
child-guidance clinics and juvenile courts that there is more fre- 
quency in the commission of offenses among children who had 
already been delinquent before the war started and that their 
offenses are growing in seriousness. Whether or not a reduction is 
being noted in delinquency among children of normal mentality, 
as is the case in Great Britain, and a large increase in delinquency 
among those of subnormal mentality, remains to be seen.” But if, in 
our program planning, we are to profit from Britain’s experience, 
this possibility must be borne in mind. 

Although we have much to learn from what Britain has done and 
is doing to cope with the rising tide of juvenile crime, we must 
remember that conditions in our two countries are quite different. 
Theirs is a small and homogeneous population, ours vast and hetero- 
geneous. Theirs is a more coordinated and centralized approach to 
the handling of welfare problems. Their delinquency-treatment 
program is stimulated by the Home Office. We have to struggle for 
coordinated effort against the tangled web of public and private, 
town, country, municipal, State, and Federal authority in which 
there is no guiding force to integrate our action in this field. 

There is, for these reasons, no particular need to describe in any 
detail British methods of handling the rising tide of juvenile crime; 
but it would be well to review the apparent causes of increasing 
delinquency in Britain, that we may better understand how to cope 
with the situation that faces us here. 

First of all, it is pointed out by British social workers that the 
pattern of wartime delinquency is the same as of prewar delin- 
quency, because a like background of underprivilege that charac- 
terized the delinquents of prewar days would describe that of war- 
time delinquents. There are more of them, however, because the 


“Eileen Younghusband, “Delinquency in Wartime,” Social Work (published by the Council 
of the Charity Organisation Society, London), October 1941, p. 59. 

°For some details of British handling of wartime delinquency, see Eleanor T. Glueck, 
“Delinquency in Wartime,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, July-August 1942. 
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pressure of life under wartime conditions overcomes the resistance 
capacity of an increasing number of youngsters and they break 
down into antisocial behavior. “The war,” says a British social 
worker, “has contributed in a variety of ways to the worsening of 
the family situation. The most obvious of these is the calling up of 
the father and the evacuation or war work of the mother.” Another 
major contributory factor to the rise in juvenile delinquency stems 
from the increasing complications of life in wartime. “Working 
hours are longer, shopping is much more difficult, the mass of off- 
cial regulations grows more tortuous. At the same time, life is more 
restricted and the outlets for pleasure and amusement grow less.” 

Another factor in the British situation, which social workers there 
have considered contributory to greater delinquency among juve- 
niles, stems from the high wages paid to young people. It is no 
uncommon thing, they point out, to find boys earning more than 
their fathers, working exceedingly long hours in exhausting occu- 
pations, having plenty of spending money, and yet stealing. “The 
normal desire for adventure may have something to do with it, 
enhanced by the general atmosphere of reckless living induced by 
the war.” It has been found in Britain, too, that adolescents are 
tempted to change their jobs frequently because there is an oppor- 
tunity to earn more money. Many of them have given up good jobs 
of a reasonably permanent nature to earn more money in less skilled 
occupations that can lead only to unemployment after the war. It is 
also pointed out that some of these youths do not work the full week, 
taking days off whenever they feel like it because they earn as much 
in a few days as they could have earned in a week before, and often 
get into serious difficulties during their leisure time. 

Not only the general tensions of life in a warring country, the 
increasing lack of parental supervision, and reckless living due to 
higher wages but also, more specifically, life for young people in 
air-raid shelters has contributed to the increasing crime rate. English 
social workers report that shelters have provided a fertile soil for the 
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formation of gangs and that in winter they have acted as a substitute 
for the cheap café and have provided universally available free lodg- 
ing for boys and girls who ran away from homes or institutions. 
There is plenty of evidence that bad associations contracted in shel- 
ters resulted in serious involvements with experienced criminals.’ 

Not only the dangers to young people created by haphazard life 
in bomb shelters, but also evacuations and blackouts are among the 
major causes of the rise in juvenile crime in Britain. The uprooting 
of children has played not a little part in the increase in juvenile 
crime. This took place on a large scale without much consideration 
for the emotional effects of separation from parents and transplan- 
tation into utterly strange environments, often without the needed 
help and understanding of social workers (partly because this need 
was not recognized early in the war and secondly because there were 
not enough social workers to do the job adequately). 

In regard to blackouts, the increasing opportunities for the com- 
mission of crimes, particularly assaults, lootings, burglaries, and 
robberies, is self-evident. “Blackout,” says a British social worker, 
“has made its contribution to delinquency among adolescents by 
increasing the temptation and making the difficulty of detection 
greater.”" 

Here then we have some of the major factors contributing to 
increasing delinquency in Britain, all of which we must bear in 
mind when planning our local programs. 

Although I am not detailing Britain’s method of handling war- 
time delinquency for reasons already indicated, I am, in presenting 
some suggestions for coping with the rising tide of juvenile crime in 
this country, bearing in mind the general principles underlying 
Britain’s approach to this problem. 

What direction should our program planning take? 

First of all, we must bear in mind the fact that basically the need 


° Younghusband, op. cit., p. 58, and Social Work, “The Effect of the War on Adolescent 
Delinquency,” Reginald A. Pestell, October 1941, p. 64. 
* Pestell, op. cit., p. 65. 
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appears to be to keep to a minimum the tensions and insecurities of 
the stressful times in which children are now living. Therefore, any 
efforts toward improving their home conditions and their environ- 
ment in work and play must be of concern. Particularly our atten- 
tion must be directed toward children living in areas of underprivi- 
lege, for it is among them that resistance levels will soon be tapped 
by the added pressures of the wartime situation and will result in 
maladaptation. There can be no question, for example, that it is of 
the utmost importance to preserve all the welfare services that have 
been built up over the years. We must not permit ourselves (as was 
done in Britain at the beginning of the war) to indulge in false 
economy by restricting those very activities that are necessary to the 
wholesome development of youth. We hope that we will not see 
much of the kind of unwise saving of public funds which is taking 
place in New York where the Juvenile Aid Bureau, for twelve years 
the police department’s principal crime preventive agency, had its 
budget drastically curtailed on July 1, at least for the duration of 
the war. 

The social services that must be preserved or expanded include 
not only recreational services but any that make possible a richer 
life for children: health services, mental hygiene, vocational guid- 
ance, services to disintegrating and broken families, adequate relief 
to those who are unable to earn a minimum for the maintenance of 
decent homes, housing programs, and all the other social services 
that are so essential to the maintenance of morale. 

Although it cannot be emphasized too strongly that all welfare 
services to children have to be preserved and strengthened, we must 
particularly concentrate our attention toward absorbing the energies 
of youth, first in the direction of activities that will preserve health 
and morale, and secondly toward recreational activities which are 
directly related to the war effort. We must avoid the tragic mistake 
that was made in Britain in the early months of the war when so 
many of the not too extensive recreational activities were curtailed, 
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partly because the need for them was not recognized, but also be- 
cause, following upsets due to the blackouts and evacuations, it was 
difficult to reéstablish them. 

As regards the preservation of the physical health of youngsters, 
we have already taken to heart the lesson revealed by the large pro- 
portion of draft rejectees who were found to be suffering from nutri- 
tional defects. We could not have had a more dramatic index of the 
need for strengthening the health of young people than has come to 
us so forcefully in this way. And toward the preservation of mental 
health, there is a definite need for the expansion of all types of 
mental-hygiene work in schools, guidance clinics, juvenile courts, 
day nurseries, and the many other agencies and organizations that 
deal with children. Such services must for the sake of the welfare of 
children be extended also to parents, many of whom are already 
suffering from the stresses and strains of wartime uncertainties and 
whose moods and insecurities must necessarily reflect themselves in 
the behavior of children. 

In regard to the absorption of the leisure-time energies of youth 
in the direction of activities related to the war effort we can, of 
course, learn much from British experience. Already in this country 
there are innumerable signs that there is recognition of this need. 
For example, the Massachusetts State Committee on Public Safety 
is enlisting the services of 50,000 youths who will be trained to carry 
on the work of messengers and couriers during emergencies. 

Among the activities which young people in Britain between the 
ages of eleven and eighteen have been carrying on so successfully 
under the sponsorship of the National Youth Committee are collec- 
tion of all kinds of waste, clerical help to A.R.P. authorities, helping 
in assembling gas masks and boxes, messenger service for police and 
A.R.P. authoriti-s in the daytime and during blackouts, helping in 
summer vacations with the harvests, serving as fire watchers, dig- 
ging trenches and gun emplacements, filling sandbags, collecting 
waste paper, collecting books, games, etc., for hospitals and camps, 
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cleaning shelters and first-aid posts, entertaining and supervising 
evacué children, addressing envelopes, killing pests and vermin on 
farms, collecting kitchen waste for feeding farm stock, painting 
curbstones white, cultivating allotment gardens, keeping pigs and 
poultry, acting as reliefs in village services and shops after all-night 
raids in order to give some rest to the regular staff; delivering milk 
and newspapers, collecting and chopping wood for fuel; selling and 
buying war savings stamps.’ 

In this country Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A. units, boys’ clubs, and other 
organized groups of youngsters are volunteering for similar work. 
There is no question that most youngsters respond enthusiastically 
to such calls for service. And we must expand such activities as 
much as possible. 

By and large, the need is to make young people feel that they have 
a stake tn the total war effort and that destructive activity militates 
against the successful termination of the war. If we accomplish this, 
we will prevent a certain amount of selfish depredation in which 
impulsive and suggestible youngsters would naturally indulge, in 
the face of the many opportunities that present themselves during a 
period of severe crisis. If we can strengthen children to resist such 
temptations by giving them a real and not a superficial understand- 
ing of why the war is being fought and their stake in it for the future, 
we should succeed in keeping antisocial activity toa minimum. 

Profiting further from British experience, we must be on the 
alert to guard the welfare of young people who are leaving school to 
enter gainful employment. They, like British youth, are or will be 
receiving high wages, will perhaps not work regularly because in a 
few days they can make as much as they ordinarily would in a week, 
and will be less inclined to accept parental discipline than formerly. 
We may expect that some of them who would not otherwise have 
joined the ranks of delinquents will now do so. Easy money, easy 
spending, many temptations, desire for adventure and excitement 


* Information from the British Press Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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will add to the mounting toll of juvenile crime. Some provision, 
therefore, for special attention to this group of young people must 
be provided. In Britain it was suggested in this connection that 
legislation be introduced compelling employers to pay wages up to 
a certain level in cash and the rest in National Savings Certificates.’ 

And further, borrowing from British experience, we must be 
particularly on the alert, it seems to me, to provide suitable recrea- 
tion and supervision to children of subnormal mentality. From their 
ranks we may expect the greatest increase in juvenile delinquency. 
As so many of these children are of the underprivileged group, we 
are faced with the problem of providing substitute parental care in 
situations where both parents are now working in defense industries 
and possibly where one or both parents have actually gone to an- 
other community to work. Already some of the social agencies are 
beginning to report that more children are being left without proper 
supervision than heretofore. 

In connection with child-supervisory programs we must recog- 
nize the growing difficulties of finding suitable foster homes for 
neglected, dependent, and delinquent children. Foster parents are 
finding it more profitable to engage in defense industries than to 
accept children into their homes for very small pay. It may be that 
during the period of war emergency it will be necessary to establish 
small boarding homes or institutions under expert and full-time 
supervision to replace foster-home care. 

There is another aspect of wartime delinquency control which is 
particularly worthy of our attention; this has to do with protective 
work among young girls, with the control of prostitution, and with 
the prevention of the spread of venereal infection among youth. 
Thus far, interest is more readily aroused in this aspect of crime con- 
trol than in any other phase, possibly because the spread of venereal 
infection is such a very understandable menace, and the exposure of 
young girls to sex vice arouses our protective impulses. It is not my 


® London Herald Tribune, December 2, 1941. 
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purpose here to describe the activities that are being initiated by the 
public-health authorities, social-hygiene societies, and the United 
Service Organizations in the control of these problems. Innumer- 
able communities are providing recreational facilities for soldiers, 
sailors, and youths concentrated in defense industry areas. Legisla- 
tion has been passed making prostitution a Federal offense within 
prescribed limits around camps and defense industries (H.R. 2475) 
and a varying amount of effort is being exerted in areas around 
encampments to keep away suggestible and attention-seeking young 
girls, who though not prostitutes are nevertheless hunting for the 
excitement of contact with soldiers and sailors. 

But even in this direction only a bare beginning has been made. 
Furthermore, it needs to be stressed that by and large these pro- 
grams are “soldier-centered” rather than directed toward the wel- 
fare of girls. Unless a concerted effort and powerful attack is made 
on this aspect of crime control, a great toll will be paid in illegitimate 
pregnancies, venereal disease, and, most important of all, in a gen- 
eral lowering of the moral tone of youth. Plans need to be worked 
out for the adequate protection of girls and boys from the tempta- 
tions to self-indulgence which are so numerous in these days of 
excitement and stress; and every possible educational and spiritual 
resource must be utilized to build up their resistance to such harmful 
self-expression. It is also essential that parents be made to realize the 
hazards to which their youngsters are exposed, to interpret to them, 
on whatever intellectual level they can best understand, the needs of 
youngsters for attention, adventure, security, and to suggest to them 
how suitable outlets for the instinctual urges of young people can be 
provided. 

Now, in regard to two aspects of the control of juvenile delin- 
quency that are entirely unique to total war: one, dimouts; two, 
bombing. Coastal blackouts have forcefully brought to us the need 
for adequate policing to protect the public from the depredations 
of those who are quick to take advantage of the anonymity provided 
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by darkness, but more especially to reduce the temptations and op- 
portunities for youngsters to indulge in sex delinquency and theft. 

This raises the whole problem of adequate policing, now en- 
hanced by the coastal blackouts. In normal times, it is not too easy 
to convince police officials that they have a very real place in crime- 
prevention programs. Now, however, the need for their services 
becomes urgent. Trouble of a serious nature may well be expected 
during prolonged periods of blackout as has been the case in Britain. 
As yet we have only been playing the game of blackout but it prob- 
ably will not be long before, in our coastal cities and towns at least, 
we will have long continued dimouts when vandalism and sexual 
excesses will grow rife. Only adequate patrol work by well-trained 
men and women will prevent the kind of depredations that have 
occurred in Britain. However, the police (both men and women) 
have an even more important function to perform and that is to 
know, watch, and refer to the proper authorities all children in their 
communities who are beginning to show any signs of delinquent 
conduct. The neighborhood policeman or woman is likely to be 
well acquainted with youngsters and must now more than ever play 
a part in any community organization for crime control. 

If bombings and shelter life become realities, those of us who are 
interested in juvenile crime control must give our attention to the 
protection of children from nervous tensions and from the unwhole- 
some companionships and influences that have been found present 
in British shelters. We have had some hint of what would be likely 
to happen if we did not give adequate supervision to children in 
shelters and provide wholesome recreation for them. We can also 
foresee the dislocations that would occur in their lives were they to 
be evacuated from their homes. 

There is another suggestion from wartime Britain by which we 
might profit in making plans for the treatment of those children 
who become delinquent under wartime pressures: that is by the 
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setting up of semimilitary camps for juvenile offenders, where they 
would be paid a nominal sum. At a suitable age they can be drafted 
as soldiers sufficiently trained for the Army.” I am not aware that 
this plan has actually as yet been carried out in Britain but it seems 
to me that it has very real possibilities in certain cases. At any rate 
the idea is worth experimenting with, for with the increasing short- 
ages in trained personnel in the courts, probation services, institu- 
tions, parole departments, and so on, there will be need for devising 
other methods of supervision, preferably directly related to the de- 
fense effort. 

There are undoubtedly many other considerations to which atten- 
tion would have to be given in any well-rounded program of con- 
trolling delinquency in wartime and it is not possible here to 
describe them all. The most evident need, and one that educators, 
social workers, psychiatrists, and other youth guides should be most 
deeply concerned about, is in centering in some one group the re- 
sponsibility for stimulating, working out, and coordinating the 
necessary preventive programs. I do not know whether there should 
be any Federal direction of this program but whatever public and 
private organizations already exist or might be set up for this specific 
purpose should have a State-wide function. Regardless of the form 
that such an organization takes in any particular State, it must be 
concerned specifically with the problems of controlling juvenile 
delinquency, and not in a more general way with the promotion of 
all child-welfare services. Attention to the delinquent has too often 
fallen among the boards of other activities and has been lost in the 


* London Daily Mail, August 11, 1941. 

* We know already from researches that Professor Glueck and I have been carrying on that 
there are certain delinquents who respond exceedingly well to life in the Army and Navy, 
much better, in fact, than they do to supervision under probation or other types of peno- 
correctional treatment. See Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up 
(Commonwealth Fund, New York City, 1940). Another volume soon to be published by 
the Commonwealth Fund under the probable title of “Criminals under Treatment” further 
confirms this judgment. 
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functions of innumerable social agencies that are concerned with 
one or another aspect of child welfare. The problem of controlling 
juvenile delinquency in wartime is so urgent that only a prompt and 
closely codrdinated attack on it will bring the desired results. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT GIVES “DON’TS” TO 
PREVENT DELINQUENCY 


William H. Stoneman, London correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News, in a dispatch dated February 4, 1942, outlines factors underlying 
the increase in juvenile delinquency in England. After a study of Britain’s 
experience, he arrives at the following important “don’ts” for America: 

“t. Don’t close schools anywhere if you can help it. Don’t call school 
teachers for service or let them enlist; expand instead of cutting down on 
normal educational facilities. 

“2. Don’t close any clubs or other recreation centers. Increase activities 
of such organizations as Knights of Columbus, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and 
all settlements and playgrounds. A good Boy Scout or Y.M.C.A. tender. 
or a good playground supervisor, can do more for his country by sticking 
to his job than by trying to learn to fire a rifle. 

“3. Avoid the breakup of families by conscripting fathers for military 
service or mothers for industry. If it is necessary to conscript them or to 
allow them to enlist, be sure that every child has some responsible relative 
or friend to care for him. 

“4- Don’t throw an army of youngsters into industry any old way, and 
limit the amount of cash paid to young people employed in industry.” 


(Reprinted from Federal Probation, 6: 3: July-September, 73.) 
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PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY AND CRIME 


DAVID M. LEVY 


Recent studies dealing with maternal rejection and overprotec- 
tion have helped to delineate certain groups out of the vast region 
of psychopathic personality. Though a rather vague concept, the 
term “psychopathic personality” has been a very useful one in the 
field of psychiatry. It has been generally employed to denote a group 
of personality disturbances characterized by (1) chronicity, (2) 
“unmodifiability,” (3) early onset, and (4) pathology of emotional 
life. 

Chronicity refers to the finding that the difficulty has been of long 
duration. The manifestations are usually revealed in childhood. 
“Unmodifiability” refers to the most commonly recognized find- 
ing; namely, that all emotional influences that ordinarily affect the 
normal human being are without avail. In fact, the lack of response 
to persuasion, discipline, or psychotherapy is frequently the observa- 
tion that determines the diagnosis. Emotional pathology is seen in 
various forms, especially in shallowness of affect, emotional insta- 
bility, and egocentricity. Usually “unmodifiability” has been attrib- 
uted to the emotional pathology. 

In actual practice, however, the diagnosis is made usually by 
“exclusion.” In severe personality disturbances, the absence of the 
characteristic features of neurosis or psychosis (especially schizo- 
phrenia) or epilepsy, or mental deficiency, has determined the 
appellation “psychopathic personality.” It is for that reason that it 
has been called a “waste paper basket” diagnosis. It is a vague term 
used too often for the classification of those personality difficulties 
that do not fit in other better defined categories. Out of this vast 
region it is now possible to demarcate a few well-defined areas. How 
far these areas extend, in fact, whether they cover the whole region, 
must be determined by further study. There is already a controversy 
as to how large a proportion of the cases known as “psychopathic 
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personality” are included under, for example, the term “deprived 
psychopath.” The new contributions to this subject have arisen from 
investigations of those mother-child relationships that have become 
known as “maternal rejection” and “maternal overprotection.” 
From the former, under special conditions, the “deprived psycho- 
path” may blossom; from the latter, the “indulged psychopath.” 

“Affect hunger,” or emotional privation, of varying degrees is 
assumed to be the emotional state of individuals brought up under 
the regime of maternal rejection. Evidence of such “hunger” is seen 
in manifold forms. The most striking feature in most of them lies in 
the remarkable need of attachment, and the claims made, in social 
relationships. One sees aggressive striving for intimate friendships, 
excessive demands, and microscopic surveillance of every phase of 
the relationship. One sees also a completely submissive acceptance 
of any friendship that offers, regardless of humiliation. In any one of 
the numerous patterns that are evolved, basically it is the underlying 
need for love, devotion, recognition, protection—for all those ele- 
ments of emotional sustenance that are comprised under the term 
“maternal love.” 

Of course we all need affection, recognition, and the like. They 
are fundamental drives in human personality. In the case of affect 
hunger, such needs are simply magnified. Such magnified needs do 
not necessarily produce psychopathic personality, though it is not 
difficult to envisage such a possibility. For example, delinquent reac- 
tions to emotional privation are seen as spiteful and self-justifying 
acts. It is as though the child says, “I have a right to steal because no 
one cares for me,” or, "I have a right to steal because I was always 
gypped.” Such delinquent acts are explained also as symbolic thefts 
of love. In support of the latter theory there is, at least, the observa- 
tion that love-hungry children make much of gifts as the proof of 
love. 

/ This problem arises under war conditions especially when family 
disruption occurs. There are sufficient environmental conditions to 
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explain a rise in juvenile delinquency—blackouts, lessened super- 
vision, etc. However, the response of the child to the mother whose 
absence from home is considered by the child as an abandonment 
may lead to delinquency because of emotional privation. One of the 
reasons for being “good” in childhood is the reward of maternal 
love. Alfred Adler was particularly aware of maternal rejection as 
a source of delinquency. He regarded it as a hostile reaction of the 
child against society because of the original depriving parent. 

Whatever further investigations will find in the type of emotional 
privation described as a source of crime, present research indicates 
that the “deprived psychopath” has suffered so severe an emotional 
privation as to affect his ability to make an emotional attachment to 
any individual. It is this inability to make an emotional attachment 
that explains the “unmodifiability.” The usual remarks about the 
deprived psychopath are, “You can’t get underneath his skin,” or, 
“You say something to him but it doesn’t mean anything.” Other 
remarks attest to what is called by psychiatrists “shallow affect.” 
Interestingly, the case samples of children diagnosed as psycho- 
pathic personality are, frequently, adopted children who had no 
opportunity in the infantile period of being emotionally tied to any 
individual.’ The handicap of the personality is often described as 
pathology of the process of identification. 

Deprived psychopaths have the same distribution of intelligence 
as normal groups. They make relationships with people, of course. 
They show evidence of all the normal emotions. But they are never 


*The same condition may exist in animals. I have recently observed a dog of whom the 
owner said, “Affection doesn’t mean anything to him.” The dog was a well-grown healthy 
pointer, bought from a kennel when three months old. Thereafter for six months he was 
fed in the home of his owner by a servant, the only human who had contact with him. The 
servant despised dogs, but fed him conscientiously. The owner, who returned after this 
period of time, was very kind to the animal but was never able to get a “normal response.” 
The dog showed no positive response to petting. When petted on the head, he would run 
away. His reaction to most people was to jump on them, though never viciously. He showed 
no evidence of wanting to be near the owner in spite of all efforts the owner had made to 
engage the dog’s affection. He had been several years in the owner’s care when the observa- 
tions were made. Though a random study, this note is published with the hope that careful 
observations and records of animals, in relation to this problem, will be stimulated. 
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deep, at least not deep enough for the purpose of being influenced 
in what we regard as the normal manner. In psychiatric clinics, 
there is the usual experience of some one on the staff who takes the 
therapeutic challenge of such a case. In one case at the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, a psychiatrist lived with an adolescent 
psychopathic delinquent of the type described. He brought him up 
as his own son. After the psychiatrist was robbed on a number 
of occasions, he gave up the case. Such examples may be readily 
multiplied. 

Further studies will indicate quantitative variations in shallow- 
ness of affect, though at the present time the differentiation is con- 
sidered quite qualitative. There is a difference in “depth of feeling” 
in normals, a difference in the strength of the identifying process. 

Examples of the manifestations of “shallow affect” may be cited. 
A seventeen-year-old boy, waiting in a local jail for sentence to the 
penitentiary because of robbery, was visited by his father. It was the 
night before he was to leave for the penitentiary. The father assured 
the boy he still felt sympathetic toward him. He hoped the experi- 
ence in the penitentiary would be a deterrent to future delinquency. 
He continued in this vein until both were reduced to tears. There- 
upon he asked the boy if he could do anything on earth for him 
before he left for the penitentiary. The boy said, “Sure, get me a 
hot dog sandwich.” 

Another example, taken from the records of Dr. S. N. Clark, 
concerns an adolescent girl who was sent to a disciplinary school for 
girls. There she gave birth to an illegitimate, syphilitic child. A few 
days afterward, she wrote a letter to her mother telling what a sad 
plight she was in. She recounted all of her misfortunes. Then she 
wrote with great enthusiasm about a ribbon of a certain color that 
she wanted for a hat she was making. In the letter, more feeling was 
indicated toward the ribbon than toward her commitment to the 
institution and her other misfortunes. 
~ Cases of psychopathic personality derived from maternal over- 
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protection offer a marked contrast in their origin to the “deprived.” 
There is, instead of emotional privation, a surfeit of maternal devo- 
tion. Psychopathic traits are related to the indulgent aspects of the 
maternal love. Infantile wishes and demands are catered to. There 
is a complete surrender to the child. As a result a weakening of the 
discipline of the personality takes place. In these cases there is no 
privation. There is an overabundance. Maternal overprotection is 
differentiated into a dominating, and an indulging form. It is only 
out of the latter that psychopathic personality may develop. Of 
course, the vast majority of children who have been indulged do not 
become psychopathic. There are as yet no statistical data at hand. 
However, the number is most likely a very small per cent. 

Why don’t all children who have experienced indulgent over- ' 
protection become psychopathic personalities? The answer prob- 
ably lies in a consideration of all those influences that have modified 
the effects of the maternal indulgence. It lies also in the degree of 
indulgence. Usually highly indulgent mothers may be adamant in 
regard to certain phases of the life of the child. This is especially true 
of schoolwork. The maternal protective attitude is in itself an in- 
hibiting influence on the indulgent attitude in the school situation. 
Since overprotecting mothers will exert themselves more than nor- 
mally in raising the child’s status in the classroom in ensuring his 
education, they are much more likely to see to it that the child is well 
prepared in his work. They are much more likely to coach the child 
than are other mothers, and to make sure of his constant attendance. 
In respect to the school, the overprotected child soon learns that all 
his tricks in getting out of the disciplinary requirements of the 
mother fail. In that sphere the mother is usually adamant. 

If the overprotected child is intelligent, as he often is, and since 
he usually has a greater verbal facility than other children, he has a 
definite advantage in the classroom. Hence the mother’s objective is 
aided by the child’s developing satisfactions in the classroom. That 
is a common story. After a while the child’s attitude toward the 
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school becomes a responsible one. This type of experience has a 
sobering effect on the overprotected. It is a definitely stabilizing in- 
fluence. The status of being the exception to all rules is altered to 
maintain his success in the classroom. There is an acceptance of all 
sorts of restraints to the unbridled behavior at home. This same 
process may continue throughout the career of the individual, so 
that we may have the picture of the successful businessman or 
teacher or employee, well disciplined in office or factory, and yet 
the spoiled child at home. 

Now consider a case in which there has been a high degree of 
indulgent overprotection at home without any of the restraining 
influences of the school. Actually instances of psychopathic per- 
sonality arising out of that type of mother-child relationship show 
an unstable school and work record. It may be that the measure 
of instability in regard to school and work is the best measure of 
the instability of the indulged psychopath. 

Stabilizing influences may come, of course, from other sources. 
Since the indulged psychopath is able to give a great deal of affec- 
tion, however demanding he may be, various personal influences 
may become stabilizing events. Constitutional factors have been 
especially urged in explanation of the psychopath. Such factors con- 
cern particularly “emotional stability.” The problem is a compli- 
cated one because in every instance in which a constitutional factor 
is used to explain a response, the emotional factor seems equally 
plausible. For example, the indulged psychopath frequently dis- 
plays temper tantrums. These may be regarded as proof of consti- 
tutional instability. On the other hand, they represent unmodified 
infantile responses. Nevertheless, the ease of modification depends, 
among other things, on certain innate capacities. Accepting the con- 
stitutional factors as a causal agent in psychopathic personality, we 
still have the problem of determining its special genetic or constitu- 
tional function. 

The particular characteristics of the indulged psychopath will be 
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easily traced to the magnified infantile demands and expectations. 
His typical charm makes him clever in swindling, based on a long 
experience of wheedling the mother, in using every variety of excuse 
to get out of difficulties, of getting around every difficulty by the use 
of coaxing and wheedling and colorful excuses. His optimism is 
based on the old expectation that the mother will always provide. 
Hence the deterrents in real experience are of diminished value. His 
difficulty on a job is typically in refusing to abide by the require- 
ments of the work and of insolence to the boss. Insolence and dis- 
obedience are the typical complaints for which he is brought to the 
“guidance clinic” as a child. His mood lability may be explained also 
as an indulgence of any mood display as in childhood. His “para- 
sitism” represents his naive acceptance of dependency on maternal 
support. 

The purpose of this paper has been to delineate the two types of | 
the psychopathic personality—the deprived and the indulged. Both 
groups have been traced to the mother-child relationships in early 
life. The thesis has been simplified so that the main lines of deter- 
mination are clear. There are, of course, various combinations of 
rejection and overprotection in the life of the individual ; periods in 
which one is present for some years and the other absent, and then 
a reversal of the relationship. There are various maternal substitutes 
and varying degrees of deterrents and reénforcing agents to the 
maternal influence. Through all these patterns, the problems of 
privation and indulgence can be discerned. The most notable ex- 
amples of psychopathic personality with which the writer is familiar 
arise in the especially clear-cut and consistent pictures of maternal 
rejection or overprotection. A recent study at Bellevue Hospital 
shows evidence of emotional privation in all children diagnosed as 
psychopathic personality. It will be seen from the description pre- 
sented in this paper that the indulged psychopath is more easily | 
diagnosed in adolescence than in early life since at that time he ap- 
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pears difficult to differentiate from the vast group of the so-called 
spoiled children. 


CASE HISTORIES 


An example of psychopathic personality of the indulged type ts pre- 
sented. (Case 16 in “Maternal Overprotection,” Psychiatry, 4, 1941, 
pp- 616-620.) 

Age 14 years, 4 months: A boy age 14 years, 4 months, was referred for 
stealing, truancy, and incorrigibility. He had already been twice com- 
mitted to a “protectory.” 

The psychiatrist had seven interviews with the patient, one with the 
father—who was released from prison during the period of treatment— 
and one with the mother, over a period of seven months. A social worker 
saw the mother on one occasion. A worker in a codperating agency also 
had interviews with her. 

The difficulty was related to maternal “spoiling,” the factors being: a 
first-born child, absence of the father through repeated prison sentences, 
and estrangement of the mother from her family. 

The plan of treatment was to give the boy insight into his irresponsible 
and dependent behavior, to play the role of father to him, and keep in a 
supervising relationship. It was planned also to get him a job in which he 
could attain a measure of satisfaction not possible in school, because of 
his poor scholastic achievement. It was hoped through the codperating 
agency to enable the mother to alter her constant protective attitude to- 
ward the patient, and enable him to become mature. 

After several interviews the psychiatrist was impressed with the boy’s 
frankness, charm, punctuality in keeping appointments, and his coép- 
erative attitude. He decided it would be necessary to see the boy no 
oftener than once in three or four weeks, just to keep in touch with him. 
The boy had also codperated in getting dental treatment for pyorrhea 
which had been diagnosed in the routine physical examination. A change 
of psychiatrists took place after the seventh interview. Thereafter the 
patient came late for the two appointments he kept, and failed to appear 
for several others. However, he had already shown evidence of delinquent 
behavior. 

Age 14 years, 11 months: The closing entry in this case was “status 
unadjusted,” since the patient had been apprehended a second time for 
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stealing, during the period of treatment, and was committed to an insti- 
tution. Furthermore, there was no evidence of any change in the mother’s 
attitude. She remained to the end the protecting mother, ever ready, like 
the boy himself, to explain his misconduct through the evil influence of 
others, to regard it lightly, or to insist on his innocence; and always to 
attest to his goodness and assurance that he had learned his lesson and 
would never be in trouble again. 

Age 16 years, 3 months: Followed up sixteen months after treatment, 
it was found that the patient had run away from the institution and was 
brought back. At the time of the follow-up study he had been released 
six months. In this period he was earning money and was regarded as 
“unusually satisfactory” by his employer. He was going with more de- 
sirable companions, adjusting well at home, and keeping company with 
a girl his age. The follow-up status was put in the C category—partially 
adjusted. 

Age 18 years, 2 months: Less than two years later—23 months—the pa- 
tient was awaiting sentence in court following his conviction for robbery. 


Comment 


A striking feature of the case is the optimistic outlook on the part of 
the psychiatrist. In spite of a previous record of delinquency involving 
two commitments, bad companions, a criminal father, and a blindly 
overprotecting mother, he was satisfied, after a few interviews with the 
patient, that the prognosis was good. 

Since this optimism appears typical of psychiatrists—as of laymen—in 
their early contacts with, especially, intelligent delinquents (the psychi- 
atrist in the case was having his first year of training as a Fellow), it is 
worth considering. The charm, good looks, and frank and friendly be- 
havior of the patient were so convincing that the temptation to consider 
the boy as he appeared in the office, instead of the whole picture of the 
case, could not be resisted. However, other elements in the picture had 
to be dealt with. These were duly considered by the psychiatrist. He laid 
stress on their “constructive” aspects. The mother’s role was seen as that 
of a stable provider who kept the home together regardless of poverty 
and her husband’s incarceration. The father had always been friendly 
with the boy, and in relation with him, played a good paternal role. Since 
the prison sentences were due mostly to crimes relating to his drug ad- 
diction, these were regarded by the boy, and by the father, as evidence of 
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abnormal weakness rather than viciousness. The father utilized his pri- 
son record as a warning to the patient to keep away from bad com- 
panions. As an influence the father was regarded, therefore, as having 
potentially positive values. Reénforced by supervision of companions, a 
summer camp experience with normal boys, satisfying employment, a 
social worker in contact with the mother, besides the psychotierapeutic 
efforts, it was thought, naturally, that the patient’s behavior could readily 
be deflected from a delinquent direction. The early period of freedom 
from delinquency during the course of therapy helped to confirm the fa- 
vorable aspects; likewise the first follow-up investigation. 

In evaluating the case data, apparent weaknesses were revealed in esti- 
mating the boy’s past record, in failure to appraise the meaning of his 
“charm,” or the powerful forces involved in the mother-son relationship. 
Considering the record of truancy and stealing, within the limitations of 
the material presented, it could be said that the behavior was consistent 
with the indulgent overprotection, especially if the factors of maternal 
neglect and exposure to delinquent companions are added. For, as an 
example of indulgent overprotection, this case differs from others in the 
group in that the mother was earner for the family, and absent from the 
home a good part of the day. Hence the typical protection of the boy 
from companionship, good or bad, and coaching in school subjects, fea- 
tures of “pure” maternal overprotection, could not be put into effect. 
Further, his easy success in school subjects could not be attained in the 
higher grades, since his intelligence, according to tests, was no more than 
“high average.” Actually, there is a consistency with his truancy and difh- 
culty in school subjects, which came when he was about ten years of age. 
The truancy, therefore, a typical response of the aggressive boy to an 
unsatisfying school situation, was consistent with the aggressive features 
developed in indulgent overprotection. The difficulty of bearing any frus- 
trating experience is especially severe in the indulgent overprotected. 
This fact, if it had been considered, would have made the psychiatrist 
quite guarded in his prognosis. 

The boy’s charm, an asset frequently seen in the overprotected child, 
may be explained by a special background of experience in wheedling 
the mother. The overprotected child’s skill in verbalizing has been pre- 
viously described. That it is put to the service of getting out of responsi- 
bility is natural enough. Also all the winning ways of a child would be 
highly fostered in an overprotective relationship in which the mother is 
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so ready to respond. When it happens so frequently in the indulged 
group, that the child is not made to fulfill his promises, or take the con- 
sequences of his behavior, a general pattern of opportunistic verbali- 
zation is easily developed. This pattern has been ascribed also to the 
optimistic outlook of the overprotected, originating in excessive love and 
protection, and resulting in the unrealistic expectation that the world, 
like mother, will always provide. Thus, the patient carried a convincing 
story that his previous difficulties would never be repeated, that he could 
explain everything, and that he was most eager to codperate with the 
psychiatrist. 

Belief that the maternal attitude could be changed was held without 
full appreciation of the powerful forces involved. To the end of the case 
study, the mother maintained the belief that the entire difficulty was ex- 
plained by the influence of bad companions on a good boy. Besides 
the usual dynamics of maternal overprotection, there were unusually 
strengthening factors in the case. The mother made a marriage against 
the strongest opposition of her parents and was eager to prove, through 
her husband’s success, that they were wrong. Her hostility toward them 
was to be satisfied in this way, besides a strong need for increased self- 
esteem, which was lowered by complete separation from her family. Her 
husband’s incarceration was a blow so great that, for a while, she con- 
templated suicide. Through her son she hoped anew to regain all she had 
lost. As far as the record goes, she never altered in her uncritical attitude 
toward him, in spite of the facts. The need of maintaining her illusion is 
seen clearly enough in the material revealed in the comment, aside from 
the maternal overprotection factors. 

The patient’s delinquency must be considered also in relation with a 
criminal father, and delinquent companions. As a direct influence, the 
latter may be considered the more important, since the patient lived in an 
environment in which delinquency was a readily available outlet for his 
dissatisfactions. Since the case represents a combination of indulgent 
overprotection and neglect, that is, overprotection in which the protective 
phase became highly diminished, the lapse into delinquency as an easy 
way of gratification in regard to theft and the satisfaction of gang leader- 
ship is well comprehended. In a sense, the parasitic relationship to society 
in general, represented by this case, is similar to the others in which the 
parasitism, in the form of taking without giving, is confined within per- 
sonal relationships. 
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Age 25 years, 6 months: The worker had four interviews with the 
mother, and interviews also with father, sister, brother-in-law, and pro- 
bation officer. The patient was in prison. He was not interviewed. In- 
formation from the Division of Parole revealed a number of arrests for 
hold-ups, in one of which the patient with two other boys knocked a man 
unconscious. The patient had spent most of the past ten years in a re- 
formatory or penitentiary. The parole officer considered him a dangerous 
criminal who would most likely end his days in the chair. A physical 
examination made when the patient was twenty years old revealed no 
evidence of disease. He was well nourished and strong. His height was 
five feet, nine inches. On intelligence tests he scored an I.Q. of 103, a 
result similar to his performance when age 14 years—I.Q. 109. 

The patient was still the great center of interest in the family. They 
spoke continually about him. The mother wrote him three or four times 
a week, sent him packages of food, and visited him whenever possible. 
She would let the family starve, she said, to send him the things he asked 
for. She was firmly convinced he was innocent. She believed he was 
framed by the police. In the next sentence she blamed his difficulties on 
evil companions. He was a good boy. He just never had a chance. 

He used to give her all his money, call her sweetheart, kiss her a great 
deal, and tell her everything. The mother, a short, stout woman of forty- 
five, cried freely as she told her story. She described in detail her son’s 
charm, politeness, his dream of buying her a house and garden, or mak- 
ing her rich. He was very strong. He used to pick her up high in the air 
and swing her around. He often fought in the ring and hoped to become 
a prize fighter. 

Of course, she gave in to him very easily. He could change any attempts 
at discipline into another extra indulgence. 

He was not interested in girls, she said, though he went out with them. 
When he did earn money, he gave her all he earned, and she gave him an 
allowance. 

The mother confirmed her defense of her son. She used to write letters 
frequently to the judge who had last sentenced him. The judge died, she 
believed, as retaliation from God, and as she warned him, for sending an 
innocent boy to jail. 

She also defended her husband. He was no longer using drugs. No, 
there were no longer any sexual problems. She was resigned to the fact 
that her husband was a weak, sick man who could not work. 
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She herself was employed, as usual, and held her job many years. 

Her daughter and son-in-law were living with them, for which she was 
happy. 

Mother—interview with psychiatrist. She was short—four feet, ten 
inches, stout, large breasted. She was eager for the interview in order to 
leave no stone unturned to get help for her son. She wanted a letter to 
the warden proving that rightfully her son’s sentence could be shortened, 
by giving him credit for time spent at a previous incarceration. 

When the main facts of her history were reviewed, she said, “I’m right 
back where I started from, always in trouble.” 

She loved her son evidently as much as ever, gave further evidence of 
his lover-like relationship, his embraces and kisses, his compliments 
about her cooking, his beckoning through a shop window when she 
could buy a dress, to tell her which one to choose. 

Before marriage, however, she was not especially maternal. She never 
enjoyed caring for children, never responded to babies, nor cared for 
dolls. She used to say she would never have any children. After marriage 
she decided to have no more than two. When her son was born, however, 
things were different. She was “crazy” about him. She could deny him 
nothing. No, she has no idea why. He was just as crazy about her, too. 
She never thought keeping him on the breast eighteen months was too 
long. She thinks, maybe, his swollen glands may have had something to 
do with her strong feeling for him. They were cut open before he was 
a year old. She had to have them dressed for two weeks. 

Her daughter’s feeling that the boy got more affection was no doubt 
true, she said. 

Her husband was the first and only man she was ever serious about. 
She met him at fourteen and married just before she was seventeen. She 
reconciled herself long ago, she claimed, to the absence of sex gratification. 

Apparently a proud, aggressive, and stubborn woman, very hostile to 
her mother, she made a suicidal attempt, although halfheartedly, when 
she had to accept the fact that her mother was right about her bad mar- 
riage. At the time of her son’s trial she wrote letters to the judge threaten- 
ing to kill herself if he did not release the boy. She remained a stable, 
responsible worker and managed to keep a home ready for husband or 
son. 

Interviews with father, sister, and brother-in-law served chiefly to con- 
firm the mother’s statements about her relation to her son. Father, sister, 
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and brother-in-law offered the same defense of the patient. The father’s 
record with the Department of Welfare was investigated. He refused 
employment at his old trade, claiming his tools were too old. He had had 
irregular and short periods of work with the WPA. The father said he 
was too weak for any kind of outdoor work, and criticized the WPA 
severely. He made the same type of excuses for himself as for his son. 
He blamed policemen for arresting people just to get a promotion. Inno- 
cent people get arrested for murder. His son’s case, like his own, was a 
matter of hard luck. He elaborated this theme vehemently for an hour. 
The father was also seen by the psychiatrist. He was short, thin, sallow 
complexioned. His manner was obsequious, his conversation designed to 
arouse pity for a poor man who never had a chance, and the like. 

He said his wife could never deny her son anything. But she always 
liked to please everybody. She cannot say no. He recognized the fact that 
the boy had been badly spoiled. 

An attempt to get some light on his own addiction to morphine was 
met by a series of stereotyped defenses—his hard luck, letting bad people 
influence him. A month following this interview he was imprisoned 
again for possession of morphine. 


Comment 


In relation to the patient, there is little more to add to the comment 
already made at the end of the earlier follow-up studies. The pattern of 
behavior has become fixed, and a diagnosis of psychopathic personality 
is established. The attitude of the family that he was a sweet, charming 
boy, very convincing about his good intentions, was shared by the work- 
ers who had contact with him earlier in the case. The remarkably un- 
critical devotion of his mother, for whom the patient remains ideal son 
and lover, was well determined when the patient was first seen at the age 
of fourteen years. The picture at present is that of a dangerous criminal, 
with a devoted family completely influenced by the maternal attitude, 
and ready to protect him against the consequences of his behavior. 

An interesting finding in the mother’s history is the lack of evidence of 
maternal feeling before marriage. It is evidently not a true but rather a 
compensatory type of overprotection, presumably based on neurosis. In 
her early history the bitter hostility to her mother, and the early marriage 
in spite of tremendous opposition, even including commitment to a pro- 
tectory, are the most significant events. This fight characterized her whole 
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life, the fight to prove her success, to prove her superiority to her mother. 
It is not difficult to understand how this battle, after acceptance of defeat 
in acknowledging the failure of her marriage, became focused entirely on 
the son. Her father was a hard-working, undemonstrative man, who saw 
very little of his children. He died when she was eight years old. 

It is difficult to make a psychiatric diagnosis. Obsessional neurosis 
seems a likely term, if it can be utilized to describe a relationship that 
is obsessional, in spite of the absence of obsessional symptoms. For in 
her case there was no evidence of obsessional thoughts, or behavior, or 
ritualistic protective devices, or of the typical overconscientiousness. In 
common with the obsessional neurotic is, probably, the aggressive, stub- 
born, stable personality. A psychiatry of relationship pathology does 
not yet exist. When it does, “obsessional relationship” may be one of its 
classifications. 

An example of psychopathic personality of the deprived type is pre- 
sented. (Case excerpt from “Primary Affect Hunger,” American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 94, 1937, p. 646.) 

An adopted child, a girl aged nine years and ten months at the time of 
referral to the Institute for Child Guidance, was referred for general in- 
corrigibility. She was adopted at the age of seven months into a home in 
which the foster mother could give little affection, but demanded highly 
conventional behavior. Before the referral, she had been seen by two psy- 
chiatrists, one in consultation and the other for a series of about twelve 
interviews. She had also received thyroid treatment for a period of time, 
though our findings showed no evidence of physical difficulty. Our exam- 
ination revealed, besides the problems for which she was referred, fan- 
tastic lying, difficulty in making any friendly relationships with children, 
and school retardation. The parents noted especially her “failure to profit 
by experience” and “unresponsiveness to affection.” The problem was 
complicated by the fact that the home was of superior type in a cultural 
sense—requirements that were too high for a child with an IQ. of 80. 
She never responded to the nurse’s fondling. When the nurse left the 
patient at five years old, she gave no indication of any response to the 
nurse’s departure. She was never able to get along with other children 
because of her bullying, dominating tactics. Strong negativistic tenden- 
cies were shown at the age of two. A physical examination revealed no 
organic findings. 

The entire history led to the conclusion that the patient had some in- 
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adequacy in her emotional response and was an unfavorable subject for 
therapy. The parents were, throughout the long contact that ensued, con- 
scientious in codperating with every therapeutic effort. The patient was 
treated by the psychiatrist, utilizing chiefly a psychoanalytic method, for 
a period of two years. The behavior of the patient during the process of 
over two-hundred sessions was markedly negativistic. There were some 
interesting periods of improvement. Nevertheless, the result of the entire 
therapy was practically nil. At the end of the treatment, the parents were 
willing to consider another therapeutic adventure before referring the 
child to foster care. Through special circumstances, it was possible to 
send the child to Vienna, where she was treated by a psychiatrist of the 
Adlerian school, with whom she lived for a period of three years. The 
results were essentially negative; indeed, the child’s problems became 
more alarming because of her greatly increased aggression. She was 
thereupon sent to her own mother and very quickly got into difficulty 
because of her incorrigibility and because, somehow or other, she had 
managed to collect five revolvers. From there she was sent to an orphan- 
age, from which she ran away on two occasions, and then to a detention 
home, from which the psychiatrist wrote that he considered the patient 
an excellent prospect for intensive therapy. 

At the last notation, the patient was twenty-two years, incarcerated in 
a State penitentiary for robbery. 
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NEGRO DELINQUENCY IN NEW YORK 


PAUL BLANSHARD 


It is difficult to discuss Negro delinquency without playing into 
the hands of extremists of two sorts, the Negro haters who would 
like to peor that all persons of African mixture are “no-account 
niggers,” and the politicians whose eyes are cocked t svard the 
Negro vote and who try to misrepresent every serious chagge against 
any Negro as the outgrowth of race prejudice. 

This discussion tries to avoid these extremes. This Sasi is, 
as it should be, a product of colored and white citizens, an out- 
growth of the report of the subcommittee on crime and delinquency 
of the City-wide Citizens’ Committee on Harlem, of which I was 
chairman. For these words I am alone responsible, but the general 
conclusions were reached by a score of leading white and colored 
judges, commissioners, preachers, and social workers after months 
of study. The facts presented are chiefly about New York City, but 
the analysis of basic factors is almost equally applicable to any other 
Northern city. 

Negro crime in New York is a national problem because it is 
caused partly by national neglect and a national attitude toward the 
Negro race. The South pours into Northern cities hundreds of thou- 
sands of undereducated, underfed, and maladjusted Negro Ameri- 
cans who are natural materials for careers of crime because of 
America’s failure to train them properly for responsible citizenship. 
When their names appear on the police blotters of New York City, 
the name of Uncle Sam ought to appear alongside as codefendant. 

In a sense the Southern Negroes who migrate to Northern cities 
bring some of their environment with them. They cannot quickly 
outgrow their own underprivileged backgrounds. The Chicago 
Commission on Race Relations showed in 1921 that the great ma- 
jority of retarded Negro children in Chicago schools were recent 
emigrants from the South. Many similar studies have proved that 
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the bad environment that helps to produce Negro crime in North- 
ern cities does not begin in Northern slums but starts in the South. 

The most fundamental cause of any particular Negro offense 
committed in New York City may not lie in the personality of the 
Negro himself or even in his immediate environment; it may go 
back to the great system of discrimination and snobbery which 
most Americans accept as the standard procedure in dealing with 
the Neg@population. 

A Negro boy may become a burglar because his mother is work- 
ing every afternoon and evening and must leave him neglected; and 
the mother may be compelled to work because some white employ- 
ers discriminate against the boy’s father by refusing to employ Ne- 
groes. Slums, broken families, the great increase of migration from 
certain sections of the South, insufficient educational opportunities, 
and the lack of vocational training—all these and a hundred other 
~ factors may aid in the creation of a Negro criminal. The same fac- 
tors that create criminals among white people operate with more 
deadly effect among Negro people, because the poverty, crowding, 
and underprivilege of the Negro community are more pronounced. 

The crime situation in Harlem attracted national attention in the 
fall of 1941 when a series of “muggings” by Negro youths in the vi- 
cinity of Central Park caused a repetition of alarming headlines. 
The papers said there was a “crime wave”; the common citizen 
tended to believe it because of the force of repetition in print. Was 
there a Harlem crime wave? In the sense of a sudden upsurge of 
Negro crime, no. In the sense that Negro crime in New York has 
assumed grave proportions, yes. Actually the number of offenses 
committed by Negroes in the fall of 1941 in Harlem was probably 
only slightly greater than in the corresponding period of 1940. (Un- 
fortunately, for the sake of scientific analysis, the Police Depart- 
ment’s arrest figures are not broken down by race.) 

But the truth about Negro crime is bad enough to give every 
friend of the Negro people deep concern. Convictions and arraign- 
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ments for juvenile delinquency and crime are much higher among 
the Negroes of New York than among the whites. There are about 
five times as many Negroes as whites in City and State prisons in 
proportion to their respective numbers in the population. In this 
respect, New York is not worse or better than many other States, 
but the Negro percentage of criminal commitments has grown 
larger in recent years. There are more than twice as many colored 
defendants as white arraigned in our magistrates’ courts on genuine 
criminal charges, in proportion to racial population. 

More serious than the adult criminal proportion is the alarming 
increase in colored juvenile delinquency in recent years. Indeed, 
Negro juvenile delinquency is today the most important crime 
problem in New York. Even before Pearl Harbor colored juvenile 
delinquency increased sharply. During the first full three months 
after our entrance into the war juvenile delinquency in all races in 
the City increased 10 per cent over the corresponding three months 
of the previous year, but it is too early to say that war itself has in- 
creased juvenile delinquency in the City. 

There are five times more Negro juvenile delinquents arraigned 
in Children’s Court than white delinquents in proportion to their 
respective numbers in the population, and 1941 saw an increase of 
23 per cent in Negro juvenile delinquency in the City. While the 
increase occurred throughout the City, it was especially significant 
and alarming in Manhattan where Harlem for the first time in his- 
tory actually sent more delinquents to Children’s Court than the 
total number of white juvenile delinquents in the borough. To be 
exact, Negro juvenile delinquency increased 32 per cent in Man- 
hattan in 1941 while white juvenile delinquency declined. 

The wartime increase in juvenile delinquency of all races (Janu- 
ary, February, and March 1942) took place chiefly among the white 
boys and girls of Brooklyn and the Bronx. Negro juvenile de- 
linquency in Manhattan actually declined during those months. 
Possibly the public agitation concerning Harlem crimes and the 
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increased attention of police officers accounted for this temporary 
delinquency decline in Harlem. 

The records of the Children’s Court indicate a striking relation- 
ship between delinquency among Negro children and neglect of 
such children. Indeed, it is impossible in dealing with young chil- 
dren to draw any scientific dividing line between the neglected and 
the delinquent child. A neglected child rapidly becomes a delin- 
quent. Behind the neglect there may be desperate poverty. Neg- 
lected Negro children in New York City increased 6.7 per cent in 
1941 over 1940, while neglected white children declined 6.6 per 
cent. 

In New York City there is a striking correlation between the 
slums and juvenile delinquency in all races. Practically every study 
of juvenile delinquency made in recent years has revealed that de- 
linquency occurs chiefly in the crowded and poverty-stricken sec- 
tions of the City. The pins placed on the delinquency maps of the 
Children’s Courts to show the places of residence of each delinquent 
child are location markers for slums. 

It is not fashionable to stress any one cause of crime but I believe 
that, if a first prize must be awarded to any one social factor in 
crime, that factor is poverty. Of course, the word “poverty” is so 
general and vague that when you say poverty is the chief cause of 


*For the sake of brevity we have classified allegedly delinquent and allegedly neglected 
children brought before the Children’s Court as delinquent and neglected respectively, since 
the racial proportions are not thereby altered. The records of the Children’s Court show the 
following facts: While the Negro population of New York City increased 114 per cent 
between 1920 and 1930, the number of cases of Negro children brought before the Children’s 
Court increased 241 per cent in 1933 over 1920. In 1934, 16 per cent of the delinquent and 
neglected children in Children’s Court were Negro; in 1935, 20 per cent; in 1936, 23 per 
cent; in 1939, 37 per cent. In 1941, of 2,284 allegedly neglected children in court, 484 were 
Negro (of whom 350 were from Manhattan). This represented a 6.6 decrease among white 
children and a 6.7 per cent increase among Negro children over 1940. For all boroughs 
during 1941, the percentages of allegedly neglected children who were Negro and white 
were 21 and 79 respectively; in 1940 they were 19 and 81. In 1941, out of a total of 4,438 
allegedly delinquent children appearing in the Children’s Courts throughout the City, 
1,528 were Negroes. In Manhattan alone the total of allegedly delinquent children was 1,731, 
of whom 880 were Negro children, or 29 more Negro children than white. For all boroughs 
during 1941, the percentages of delinquents who were Negro and white were 34 and 66, 
respectively; in 1940, 28 and 72. 
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crime you have only begun a chain of thought. You have not stated 
a clearly chiseled scientific judgment. But you have the evidence of 
your own eyes if you attend our courts. When you look at the chil- 
dren there you know what underprivilege means. They are poor. 
Often they are obviously underfed. When I look at them I often 
feel like climbing on a soap box and shouting the old message of 
Bernard Shaw, that poverty is the greatest crime in the world, that 
it is the root crime of all other crimes, that the trouble with the poor 
is poverty and that the trouble with the rich is uselessness, and that 
until the basic inequality in the distribution of wealth in our mod- 
ern society is remedied, we are wasting our breath in talking about 
crime prevention. I say that I often have that impulse, but I restrain 
it because it is only half the truth. The other half of the truth is that 
there are many fundamental causes besides poverty which must be 
taken into consideration. 

With Negro children the causal chain from poverty to neglect to 
delinquency is so apparent that it needs no statistical proof. The 
increase in Negro juvenile delinquency is not a new thing, since it 
has been continuing for more than two decades as the Negro popu- 
lation of the City has increased. The 1941 increase is especially strik- 
ing because there was apparently a substantial decrease in juvenile 
delinquency in central and east Harlem in 1940 as against 1939. 

Negro criminals do not specialize in gang murders and rackets; 
they leave this major area of crime to the white racketeers and gun- 
men. They specialize in crimes of personal violence, crimes against 
property, and in gambling and prostitution. The Police Depart- 
ment’s criminal arrest statistics are not broken down by race, so the 
character of Negro crime must be inferred from court records and 
experience.” 


* A study for the Mayor’s Committee by Professor E. Franklin Frazier of Howard University, 
covering the records of seven police precincts in the Harlem area during the first six months 
of 1935, showed that 6,540 Negro men and 1,338 Negro women were arrested. Of the male 
arrests, 31.9 per cent were policy arrests, 30.9 per cent disorderly conduct, and only 7 per 
cent burglary, robbery, grand larceny, assault and robbery, and pickpocketing combined. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the Negro women arrested were charged with immoral sex 


behavior. 
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While five times as many Negroes as whites go to prison in New 
York, in proportion to their numbers in the population, it is impos- 
sible to say how many of the Negroes would be free if there were no 
race prejudice involved in their original arrest, and if they possessed 
the economic means to hire good lawyers, secure bail promptly, and 
face a court and jury without race prejudice. Careful studies in other 
cities have revealed the fact that Negroes are much more likely to be 
punished after arrest than whites. While the 5 to 1 ratio of Negro 
to white imprisonment in New York City seems very high, it is no 
higher than in some other cities. The corresponding ratio for peni- 
tentiary commitments in the Pittsburgh area is about g to 1. 

In every city in America, Negroes are victims of the white man’s 
vices and degeneracies. New York City is no exception. Prostitution 
and gambling center in Harlem partly because the white man goes 
there for these illegal activities. The numbers or policy racket has 
always flourished in Harlem, where it is patronized by customers of 
all races. A recent Welfare Council study showed that, in the City 
before we entered the war, there were more than ten times as many 
arrests of Negro women for prostitution as of white women, in pro- 
portion to their numbers in the population, and a larger percentage 
of Negro women arrested were convicted. Likewise a larger per- 
centage of Negro women are sent to prison, in proportion to those 
convicted. 

This study also showed that about 54 per cent of the arrests of 
women for prostitution in New York City are of Negro women and 
that almost half of the arrests for prostitution in Manhattan are 
made in Harlem. 

Economic need plays a vital part in sending Negro women into 
prostitution as a business. Negro women earn the lowest wages in 
the community and have great irregularity of employment. In 1930 
only about one twentieth of 1 per cent of them were able to secure 


* See the excellent study, Negro Crime by Jess Spirer (Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940). 
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white-collar jobs. They were compelled to ask relief from the city 
in four times as many cases as their white sisters, in proportion to 
their numbers in the population. 

When we begin to think about remedies and preventives for 
Negro crime we find that it is impossible to separate the general 
from the particular remedies. Bad housing in Harlem, for example, 
is a major cause of crime, and there is no doubt that the City, State, 
and Nation should build more and better housing in Harlem at 
once. That is one of the first steps advocated by our City-Wide Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Harlem, and the subcommittee on housing has 
amplified the thesis in a thorough report. Likewise with educational 
and health facilities. 

But when we have finished with our advocacy of better housing 
and better schools and better hospitals for Negroes, we are forced 
to admit that the main obstacle to the good life for Negroes must 
still be faced. 

When we get behind the superficial facts about delinquency we 
are met with an appalling series of acts of discrimination against 
the whole Negro population, which practically force Negro fami- 
lies in New York City into a submerged group. We must look to 
our own hearts to find the explanation for much of the “Negro 
crime problem.” Anything less would be an evasion of the issue. 
We cannot prevent crime among Negroes unless we fight against 
race discrimination. We talk large words about democracy and in 
practice we refuse to hire Negroes except in the most menial posi- 
tions, and‘then only when we cannot get white workers for the 
same money. We get sadistic satisfaction in denouncing Hitler for 
his racial philosophy and then we blandly practise part of Hitler’s 
gospel day by day. 

As a result of this discrimination, there is growing up a certain 
rebelliousness in the Negro community which sometimes amounts 
to defiance. If we were Negroes we would probably share that re- 
sentment and rebelliousness. What would you do if you were a 
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young Negro, trained in our public schools, taught to salute the 
flag, preached at on the Fourth of July to the effect that all men are 
created equal and are endowed with certain inalienable rights, and 
then you started the rounds of American factories and saw long 
lines of white men getting jobs while you were turned away? If 
you did not become a vigorous rebel against society and against its 
hypocritical morals there would be something wrong with you. 

We must fact this fundamental truth, that it is sheer impudence 
for us to tell the Negro community not to commit more crime while 
we deny to the Negro community the economic ammunition that 
makes respectable citizenship possible. Fortunately, the Federal, 
State, and City governments are taking steps to reduce race dis- 
crimination. 

One battle against the kind of racial discrimination that fosters 
crime has recently been won in New York City. Some private char- 
itable institutions in New York handling neglected and delinquent 
children committed by the Department of Welfare or the courts 
refused to take Negro children. These institutions received per 
capita payments from the City for children committed, accepting 
the children of their own religious faith. Their refusal to take Negro 
children meant that several hundred such children each year were 
returned to unfit homes, or kept for too long a period in shelters, 
or sent to correctional institutions rather than child-caring institu- 
tions, because of the lack of facilities for them in the right places. 

This tragic situation was changed by the City’s Board of Estimate 
by unanimous vote when the Board adopted a Race Discrimination 
Amendment to the charitable institutions appropriation of the City 
budget at the request of the City-wide Citizens’ Committee on 
Harlem. The Race Discrimination Amendment, drawn by the sub- 
committee on crime and delinquency, says: “It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the City of New York that on and after October 1, 
1942, the Comptroller of the City of New York shall not pay public 
funds to charitable institutions for the care of dependent, neglected 
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or delinquent children, which after due notice by the Commissioner 
of Welfare continue to practice racial discrimination in the admis- 
sion of inmates.” 

Fortunately, the war with all its travail may do more for the 
Negro people than a generation of peace. Like all citizens they are 
being deprived of social services in courts, hospitals, and schools by 
city administrations faced with financial crises, but in the process 
they are finding employment, and in the new national emphasis 
upon democracy, the old discriminations are being whittled away. 





Paul Blanshard, who has been executive director of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime, has been serving recently as director of the Foreign Division, Recruitment and Man- 
ning Organization of the War Shipping Administration. 





ILLINOIS DELINQUENCY PREVENTION CONFERENCE 


Featured by eminent speakers, a large attendance, and enthusiasm, the 
11th Annual Delinquency Conference met in Chicago, IIl., April 20, 21, 
and 22, 1942. The origin and purpose of the conference—to mobilize all 
available groups and individuals toward the goal of reducing juvenile de- 
linquency—were set forth in an address by Martin L. Reymert, Ph.D., 
president of the advisory board of the Illinois Division of Delinquency 
Prevention. 

More than a thousand welfare representatives in all areas of the State 
attended. The climax was the conference banquet featuring addresses by 
Governor Dwight H. Green, and Dr. James S. Plant, director of the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, N. J. Speaking on “The Child and Citi- 
zenship,” Governor Green emphasized the abnormal conditions incident 
to war times and stressed the importance of imbuing in the minds of chil- 
dren the sacred use of that liberty for which the country is now fighting. 
“We must enlarge the sphere of our usefulness as counselors and leaders 
and provide youth with new inspirations and courage. We must inspire 
them to become the fit representatives of an ideal form of government in 
a world order which the forces of evil would change with benefit to 
none,” spoke Governor Green. “Not only individual workers but homes, 
churches, and communities are called upon to intensify and redouble their 
efforts in the interest of the young.” 


(Reprinted from Federal Probation, 6: 3: July-September, 78.) 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE Journat may be of the greatest possible 
service, tts readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects tn fields of 
interest kindred to educational sociology. 


STUDIES OF THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION 


The Osborn Association, Incorporated, which combines the National 
Society of Penal Information, Incorporated, and the Welfare League 
Association, Incorporated, makes nation-wide surveys of prisons, adult 
reformatories, institutions for juvenile delinquents, parole systems, and 
other agencies and activities in the penal and correctional field. Some of 
the volumes containing reports of its surveys, which began in 1925, have 
covered the whole country, but the Association’s present procedure is to 
report on the institutions of a single geographical area in each volume, 
following the grouping of States used by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. The Association occasionally makes a survey or investigation of 
a single institution or the institutions of one State at the request of the 
authorities or of civic groups. The reports are based on actual field studies 
by trained staff members and not on questionnaire material. 

The Association publishes a series of volumes under the title of the 
Handbook of American Prisons and Reformatories, of which the first 
six volumes were published in 1925, 1926, 1929, 1933, 1938, and 1942. A 
series of three volumes has been published under the title of the Hand- 
book of American Institutions for Delinquent Juveniles. These volumes 
covered the publicly supported institutions of the West North Central 
States (1938), Kentucky and Tennessee (1940), and the Pacific Coast 
States (1940). A fourth Handbook, covering the juvenile institutions of 
Virginia and North Carolina, is now in preparation. 

During 1942 the Association made surveys of the prisons of Illinois and 
the Michigan Boys’ Vocational School at the request of the Governors 
of those States. The report of the Illinois survey was submitted to the 
Governor for publication if he sees fit; the Michigan report will be pub- 
lished late in 1942. The officers of the Osborne Association are: Charles D. 
Osborne, chairman of the Board; G. Howland Shaw, president; Thorsten 
Sellin, treasurer; Austin H. MacCormick, executive director. Its offices 
are at 114 East 30th Street, New York City. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


The University and the Future of America, by ALoNzo F. Myers. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1941, 274 pages. 


The occasion for the writing of the material contained in this book was 
the celebration of the fiftieth birthday of Stanford University. Sixteen of 
our country’s leading scholars and researchers contributed essays more 
or less closely related to the theme, The University and the Future of 
America. In the main, the essays are good, some even noteworthy. Col- 
lectively, they leave something to be desired in that they lack unity. Each 
author wrote from his particular and somewhat specialized point of view. 
If one hopes to discover from reading this book what the future holds for 
the university or what the role of the university will be in the future of 
America, he will be disappointed. If he hopes to discover what sixteen 
eminent men think about matters somewhat related to these questions, 
he will be rewarded. 


Foundations of Modern World Society, by Linp—EN A. MANbER. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1941, 910 pages. 


The lag that has developed between the world which science has made 
potentially possible and the social institutions at present in use is familiar 
to every serious student. Dr. Mander, professor of political science at the 
University of Washington, writes of political institutions and studies their 
capacity to take advantage of our twentieth-century world. As he says in 
his preface, “In truth, the central question is not, as so many assert, 
nationalism versus internationalism. The fundamental issue is what kind 
of nationalism can best serve the interests of the people of the world, and 
what kind of international organization can most efficiently minister to 
man’s needs.” If allies are made by common enemies, Professor Mander 
lists such problem areas as prevention of crime, conservation of resources, 
security, and the like, which might serve to draw men closer. A book of 
nearly a thousand pages is in grave danger of being remembered as 
heavy; this author’s interesting style reduces that danger to a minimum. 


Conservation of the Nation’s Resources, by Harry E. Fiynn and 
FLoyp E. Perkins. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, 


x + 385 pages. 








RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of Tur Journat may be of the greatest possible 
service, tts readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects tn fields of 
interest kindred to educational sociology. 


STUDIES OF THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION 


The Osborn Association, Incorporated, which combines the National 
Society of Penal Information, Incorporated, and the Welfare League 
Association, Incorporated, makes nation-wide surveys of prisons, adult 
reformatories, institutions for juvenile delinquents, parole systems, and 
other agencies and activities in the penal and correctional field. Some of 
the volumes containing reports of its surveys, which began in 1925, have 
covered the whole country, but the Association’s present procedure is to 
report on the institutions of a single geographical area in each volume, 
following the grouping of States used by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. The Association occasionally makes a survey or investigation of 
a single institution or the institutions of one State at the request of the 
authorities or of civic groups. The reports are based on actual field studies 
by trained staff members and not on questionnaire material. 

The Association publishes a series of volumes under the title of the 
Handbook of American Prisons and Reformatories, of which the first 
six volumes were published in 1925, 1926, 1929, 1933, 1938, and 1942. A 
series of three volumes has been published under the title of the Hand- 
book of American Institutions for Delinquent Juveniles. These volumes 
covered the publicly supported institutions of the West North Central 
States (1938), Kentucky and Tennessee (1940), and the Pacific Coast 
States (1940). A fourth Handbook, covering the juvenile institutions of 
Virginia and North Carolina, is now in preparation. 

During 1942 the Association made surveys of the prisons of Illinois and 
the Michigan Boys’ Vocational School at the request of the Governors 
of those States. The report of the Illinois survey was submitted to the 
Governor for publication if he sees fit; the Michigan report will be pub- 
lished late in 1942. The officers of the Osborne Association are: Charles D. 
Osborne, chairman of the Board; G. Howland Shaw, president; Thorsten 
Sellin, treasurer; Austin H. MacCormick, executive director. Its offices 
are at 114 East 30th Street, New York City. 
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This is a textbook designed for younger readers. The authors empha- 
size the fact that our resources are of two kinds, natural resources and 
human resources. Although “natural resources form the physical basis of 
our culture” they insist that “the goal . . . of all conservation work is the 
guarding of human resources . . . the conservation of natural resources is 
valuable only to the extent that it provides for the use of such resources 
for the welfare of the people” (pages v, vi). In this respect the book differs 
from many others dealing with the conservation problem. Twice as much 
space is devoted to presenting the first phase of the subject as to the sec- 
ond. In this connection the authors discuss health, safety, and “the struc- 
ture of human conservation.” The book is attractively illustrated and 
contains a list of conservation films and a selected list of books for addi- 
tional reading. 


The Teacher in the Modern Elementary School, by Roserr Hit 
Lane. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941, 397 pp. 


The Teacher in the Modern Elementary School is one of the finest 
documents that has appeared in the elementary field in recent years. The 
book is based on intensive practical experience with schools and is replete 
with illustrations of child activities. While one may not agree with every- 
thing recommended in the book, one cannot help but be impressed with 
the careful detail reported. For example, there are sketches of how a class- 
room might be organized physically, a factor which often seems to defeat 
teachers; and eight actual floor plans of schoolrooms where arrangements 
are given. It is interesting to note that in such presentation of detail Mr. 
Lane has not lost the vision of the forest for the trees. 

His opening chapters, which deal with the general orientation of ele- 
mentary education in the present American community, are broad and 
rich in scope and color. Perhaps the outstanding part of the book is the 
introduction, a charter for the elementary school. This charter deals with 
the philosophy of education, the objectives of elementary education, the 
curriculum, and the organization of the elementary school. In every case 
Mr. Lane has built his charter in accord with the combined understand- 
ing of child development and community growth. 

This is a book that succeeds in orienting the everyday detail of living 
with children into the large scope of growing up in a democracy. 
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The Soviet Experiment, by Harry Best. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Incorporated, 1941, 120 pages. 


The author, a professor of sociology at the University of Kentucky, has 
attempted to cover a great deal of ground in this brief treatment of a little 
more than one hundred pages. It can at best serve only as a challenging 
introduction to a much debated theme. The reader will need to safeguard 
himself against a certain apparent dogmatism, more or less inevitable in 
a book of this length. Professor Best has frankly set out to write “a brief 
account that will enable alike the man in the street and the college student 
to obtain a wider and clearer understanding of what has happened there.” 
At the same time he attempts to present “the social philosophy underlying 
what has taken place,” basing his treatment on “(1) rather extensive 
reading upon the subject; (2) conversations with persons holding differ- 
ent points of view who have been to Russia, and (3) personal observations 
made when the writer had the privilege of visiting Russia at one time ‘on 
his own’ without membership in official parties and without official guid- 
ance (except when especially requested).” The book consists of fifteen 
chapters. It opens with a five-page presentation of the “extent and re- 
sources of Russia” which is followed by four chapters reciting the story 
of the overthrow of czarism and the establishment of the soviets. In the 
remaining chapters the author discusses the achievements of the new 
regime as they have to do with the farm and farm life, education, general 
culture and material well-being, education, morals, religion, and govern- 
ment. There is also a chapter on “the soviet state as a guarantor of world 
peace.” The concluding chapter, “a final review,” is an attempt to appraise 
the experiment. Here the author raises a number of questions reflecting 
rather unfavorably on the spirit shown and the methods employed. The 
book is without documentation. 


Science, Philosophy and Religion; A Symposium, Conference on 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life. New York: The Conference, 1941, 443 pages. 


This symposium contains the two dozen papers read last September at 
the much publicized Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion in 
Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life. The main divisions are: 
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(1) the social sciences and humanities; (2) philosophy; (3) the natural 
sciences; and (4) religion and the philosophy of education. Among the 
contributors are H. J. Carman, P. A. Sorokin, Mortimer Adler, Moses 
Hadas, D. C. Macintosh, J. Maritain, Einstein, W. E. Ritter, H. D. Lass- 
well, Van Wyck Brooks, F. E. Johnson, Paul Weiss. 

The Conference has been permanently organized. The purpose of the 
group is to show the unity that underlies the variety in philosophy, sci- 
ence, and religion, especially, in that all three are dependent for life upon 
democracy and threatened by totalitarianism. The papers are for the most 
part delightfully readable in spite (or because! ) of their scholarliness. 





YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE COURTS 


Young People in the Courts of New York State is the title of a 309-page 
report released in April by the Joint Legislative Committee of the State 
of New York named to examine into, investigate, and study the existing 
facilities for the care and treatment of children now coming under the 
jurisdiction of the children’s court, and of minors 16 to 18 years of age 
now coming under the jurisdiction of the adult courts. The Committee 
also considered the advisability of changes in the present method of 
handling cases of minors 16 to 18 years of age, either by extension of the 
jurisdiction of the children’s court or by some other method. 

This report, the fifth of a series submitted to the State Legislature, sum- 
marizes the discussions and findings of the previous five years, and brings 
to definite conclusion certain findings and recommendations arising from 
the deliberations of the Committee. 

Benedict S. Alper, research director to the Committee, edited the report. 


(Reprinted from Federal Probation, 6: 3: July-September, 79.) 











